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I nave had considerable extra work, both inside and outside the House, 
in connexien with the Royal Commission on Market Rights and Tolls. 
Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Justin McCarthy, who had been appointed 
Royal Commissioners, were unable to attend to the labors of the 
Commission, and have been replaced by Messrs. J. A. Picton and Mr. 
P. Mahony. There was at first a little delay, either on the part of the 
Treasury or on the part of the Commissioners, in appointing and 
sending out Assistant-Commissioners. This necessitated some pressure 
on the Government. I had most difficulty in getting people who 
made complaints to me of market grievances to give evidence before 
the Commissioners. I am glad, however, to say that the case sub- 
mitted by me to the House of Commons, and on the faith of which 
the Commission was appointed, has already been fully proved. The 
evidence taken during the year is, with a preliminary report, in the 
course of publication. My warmest acknowledgments are due to the 
Cobden Club, who by printing 470,000 copies of my speech for 


gratuitous circulation have enabled me to press the question on public 
attention. 


The attack on pensions generally, and on perpetual pensions in 
particular, has been this year carried a step further by a resolutiva 
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moved by myself and unanimously adopted by the House, but the 
effect of this has been considerably minimised by the terms of the 
Treasury Minute, the issue of which was delayed by the Government 
until the eve of the adjournment, and which it will be my duty to 
strongly attack when the House reassembles. It is deeply to be 
regretted that the Government think it right to defend the rate of 
twenty-seven years’ purchase hitherto paid for commutations. 

The motion on the compulsory cultivation of land, for which I 
obtained place in the ballot, did not this Session sufficiently attract 
the Liberal party to secure a house being kept through the night for 
debate, although Mr. Munro Ferguson seconded my proposal; anda 
count out took place at the close of the dinner-hour. I believe this 
question is of prime importance, and shall persevere by again raising 
the subject in the next Session. I see a society in favor of Compulsory 
Cultivation of Land has been established in Suffolk, and I venture to 
hope that electors will press the matter on the attention of Liberal 
and Radical members. 

I proposed a new rule making it compulsory on the Speaker to 
call on new members to come to the table for the purpose of taking 
their seats. The Government offered to accept this new rule with an 
amendment to which I agreed, but at the last moment Sir H. James 
and Lord Randolph Churchill united against me, and, the Govern- 
ment breaking faith, my proposal was defeated. 

T was, early in the Session, placed on the Select Committee to 
inquire into the immigration of destitute aliens into this country, 
and the investigation proceeded especially into the allegations of Mr. 
Arnold White as to the immigration of Russian and Polish Jews into 
East London. This Committee entailed a very great deal of labor 
in sifting and analysing the evidence. Whilst there is no doubt that 
in certain clothing departments there has been a considerable increase 
of foreign labor, it is also clear that the statements have been highly 
colored to arouse public feeling. 

I was also late in the Session nominated on a much more important 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into the condition and conduct 
of the various collecting friendly societies and industrial assurance 
societies. This Committee will have very heavy work before it for the 
winter sittings. The examination of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 

and of his chief clerk and actuary, has already evidenced the need for 
its appointment. It has been shown that the provisions inserted by 
the Legislature in the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, for giving in- 
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formation as to unsound societies, have been totally neglected by the 
Chief Registrar. 

I have had much worry and trouble with the department of labor 
statistics, which in 1886 I induced Parliament to establish under the 
Board of Trade. Some valuable statistics have already been published, 
but the results have not been equal to my expectations, and the 
department does not seem to find the favor and co-operation I hoped 
it would secure from working men themselves. The reports by Mr. 
Burnett, the labor correspondent, on sweating at the East End, on 
sweating at Leeds, and on the employment of foreign labor, have been 
of high value ; and the report of wage and cost of living in Belgium 
is most useful. 

The enforcement of the Truck Act has thrown upon me a great 
deal of correspondence and necessitated many questions in the House. 
The difficulties in the enforcement of the law chiefly arise from the 
unwillingness of persons to give the necessary evidence. So far as I 
am aware, the Trades’ Unions have taken no active interest in the 
enforcement of the law. 

My longest speech this Session was made on the question of 
the right of meeting in Trafalgar Square, on which I moved a 
resolution challenging the conduct of the police acting under the 
orders of Sir Charles Warren. In connexion with the charges of 
assaults by the police, and the attempt to enforce some very heavy 
costs against poor men, I later in the Session moved the adjournment 
of the House, with the fortunate result of the abandonment by the 
Treasury of the whole of the proceedings commenced to enforce these 
costs. 

I was nominated by the Committee of Selection as one of the Grand 
Committee on Law, and attended all its sittings on the County Courts 
Consolidation Bill (for which was utilised a return obtained by myself 
of the total emolumeats of registrars), the Mortmain Bill, the Scotch 
Bail Bill, and the Employers’ Liability Bill, on which I was able to 
utilise the work of the Select Committee of 1886. I then applied to be 
discharged from this Grand Committee, being utterly unable to under- 
take other Bills. I regret to say that on some points as to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill I find myself at variance with the labor 
tepresentatives, and especially regret that Mr. Benjamin Pickard, 
M.P., thinks it right to describe the Bill as “‘the worst Bill ever 
introduced into the House of Commons ”’. 

In Committee on the Local Government Bill, I, at the request of 
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the Popular Rights Association, and of the opponents of compulsory 
vaccination, moved an amendment against vaccination bonuses. [ 
was of course defeated, but received the support of 123 members. [ 
was on another clause fortunate enough to secure, with the aid of Mr. 
Brunner, M.P., the remodelling of the clause relating to the pollution 
of rivers. 

I have obtained an order for a return of all the inferior courts 
other than County Courts throughout England and Wales. The first 
part of this return has been printed; the remainder, affecting 194 
courts, is in the course of preparation. It is my intention next Session 
to propose the abolition of such of these courts as are oppressive to 
the poor. 

I have succeeded in carrying through all its stages, and have sent 
up to the House of Lords, a Bill which, if it becomes law, will render 
Freethinkers competent witnesses in Scotland, competent jurors 
throughout the United Kingdom, and will enable them to affirm 
their allegiance wherever the law has hitherto required the oath of 
allegiance to be taken. 

I have taken part in most of the important debates, during the 
Session, my chief speeches having been made on Ireland and India; 
but several of importance have been made on questions affecting 
labor. 




























Reaction and ECducation. 
By Annie Besant. 











THe bulky report—extending, with appendices, to 500 pages in 
length—issued by the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the 
Elementary Education Acts, England and Wales, is not very pleasant 
reading for the friends of education. It is, of course, true that the 
carefully packed Commission was sufficiently stamped as to character 
by the persons who composed the majority. What could be expected 
from such Commissioners as Lord Cross, Cardinal Manning, the 
Duke of Norfolk (who replaced Mr. Molloy, M.P.), the Earl of 
Harrowby, Earl Beauchamp, the Bishop of London, Lord Norton, Sir 
Francis Sandford, Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., Canon Gregory, Canon Smith, 
Rev. T. D. C. Morse, J. G. Talbot, M.P., J. Rathbone, and ©. H. 
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Alderson? These men’s names are redolent of all that is most 
reactionary in education, most tending to subordinate the imparting of 
knowledge to the inculcation of creed. Everyone knew what kind of 
report they would make, and how they would endeavor to frustrate 
the purpose of the Education Acts. Although the working-class 
population has the deepest interest in Public Education, inasmuch as 
the Public Schools are the only ones available for the children of the 
poor, only one working-class representative, George Shipton, Secretary 
of the London Trades Council, had a seat on the Commission; the 
remaining twenty-two were all of the “nobility and gentry”, whose 
personal interest in the subject of Public Education cannot be said 
to be great, and who would, in most eases, be distinctly hostile to an 
education which made the workers more capable of taking into their 
own hands the control of public affairs. ‘Our trusty and well-beloved 
the most reverend Cardinal Archbishop Henry Edward Manning, 
Doctor in Divinity”, and ‘Our right trusty and right well-beloved 
cousin and councillor Dudley Francis Stewart, Earl of Harrowby, 
Keeper of our Privy Seal”’, bitterly as they anathematise each other 
as servants of the Scarlet Woman and heretical Puritan, are at one 
in desiring to keep down the people under the heel of ignorance and 
superstition; and sooner shall a thistle bear grapes than these 
aristocratic zealots assent to a democratic education for the populace. 
The Commission, designed to strike a fatal blow at Public Education, 
has wrought as was expected, and it is for the friends of education to 
now do battle for the vital principle that the worker’s child shall have 
a sound useful secular education, which shall fit him to be citizen in 
his maturity of a free and self-governing Commonwealth. The 
natural outcome of such a Commission was a dissentient report; the 
report of the majority was, of course, reactionary, clerical, anti- 
popular ; a dissentient report is signed by the Hon. E, Lyulph Stanley, 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Dr. Dale, Sydney Buxton, 
T. E. Keller, H. Richard, and George Shipton, and will be entitled in 
this article Dissentient Report No. 1. A second is signed by the 
Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, Dr. Dale, T. E. Heller, H. Richard, and 
G. Shipton, and will be called Dissentient Report No. 2. 

Part I of the Report gives an account of the existing law, and is 
4useful historical summary, starting from the first grant of public 
money for Education in 1833, and carrying on the story to 1885. We 
may note, in passing, that the Commissioners remark, on the Act of 
1870; “A new character was impressed on the whole annual grant 
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by Section 97 of the Act, which provided that no grant was to be 
made in respect of any instruction in religious subjects. The restric- 
tion, moreover, was at the same time removed which had hitherto 
excluded all purely secular schools from participation in the annual 
grant, and it was enacted that no requirement should be made that 
religious instruction should be given in a school as a condition of 
sharing in the annual grant.” 

Part II. reviews “‘ the existing State of Facts”, and shows ‘the 
progressive growth of elementary education in England and Wales” 
between 1860 and 1885. From this we learn that in 1886 the school- 
going population was 7,237,346, and that for these 5,145,292 places 
were provided in 19,022 schools. The cost of the schools was 
£6,839,870, and of this £4,035,050 came from public sources— 
£2,866,700 from the imperial taxes and £1,169,150 from local rates; 
school fees amounted to £1,812,917; voluntary subscriptions to 
£742,597. The remainder came from endowments and “ miscellaneous 
receipts’. 

Part ITI. deals with the ‘‘ Machinery for carrying on Public Ele- 
mentary Education”, and summarises the evidence on the Supply of 
Schools, the structural suitability of the present Schools, School 
Management, her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, Teachers and Staff, 
Training Colleges, Attendance and Compulsion. On the Supply of 
Schools a difficulty has arisen in connexion with the admission of un- 
needed voluntary schools to the Government grant; on this the 
majority recommend that the Education Department should decide on 
the necessity or non-necessity of the school, and should not leave the 
decision in the hands of the local School Board; further they think 
the Department should be more “ liberal” in granting the admission 
of denominational schools, and they do not see ‘‘ why voluntary effort 
should not be entitled to work part passu with a school board in pro- 
viding accommodation to meet any increase of population”. That is, 
they would encourage the voluntary system, and would increase the 
payment of public money to schools which are not under public 
control. The Democrat, on the other hand, would refuse to allow any 
public funds to be used in support of private ventures, and would 
leave the voluntary schools to live up to their name. The object to 
be aimed at is the establishment of Public Schools to be attended alike 
by all classes of the community. On this, Dissentient Report No. 2 
has the following admirable remarks : 

‘The only reason why schools are not demanded for all the population. 
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between certain ages is, that in fact many of the well-to-do abstain from 
using the elementary schools of the country, but they have by law a perfect 
right to use them, and in proportion to the growing popularity and efficiency 
of our public school system, we may expect to see persons in easy circum- 
stances use them more and more. We know that the elementary schools in 
Scotland are largely used by the middle class, and the same is the case in 
America and in the Colonies, and already there is evidence in this country 
that where the schools are good there is a growing tendency to use them 
among classes who previously held aloof from them. 

‘Should those who now send their children to small private schools at 
charges ranging from three to six guineas a year (a considerable class at 
present), turn to the public elementary schools and use them, they would 
probably get a far better education than they do now, and would be 
recouped for what they feel the heavy burden of the rate. There is no 
reason or law against their doing so, and the children of persons in the same 
station on the Continent habitually frequent the public primary schools of 
their country, and we are of opinion that their presence in our elementary 


schools in larger numbers will be a good thing for the schools and for them- 
selves.” 


Few things would tend to break down class distinctions so quickly 
and so surely as this education received in common by all the children 
of the community ; a collateral advantage that would be secured by it 
would be the improvement of primary instruction, for the classes that 
now grudge every penny added to the school rate, because it goes to 
the education of the class socially beneath them, would readily pay an 
increased rate when the education of their own class was thereby 
improved. They would demand for their children a sounder and 
wider instruction than is now given, and by making their interests 
identical with the interests of the greater number the general good 
would be secured. 

The system of inspection meets with general approval, but the 
Commissioners advise that competent teachers should be allowed to 
rise to the rank of inspectors. Great stress is laid on this in Dissentient 
Report No. 1. 

I pass over the sections on Teachers and Staff and Training 
Colleges, and come to that on Attendance and Compulsion. The 
Report admits that the greatly improved attendance ‘‘is largely 
attributable” to compulsion. No objection can be raised to the 
proposal to interfere with the employment of little children in 
theatres. 

We now come to Part IV. on the ‘“ Education and Instruction 
given in Public Elementary Schools”. The subject is dealt with under 
five heads: Religious and Moral Training; Curriculum of Instruction; 
Manual and Technical Instruction; Various Classes of Elementary 
Schools ; Elementary Schools and Higher Education. Here it is that 
the reactionary spirit is in full swing. Dissentient Report No. 1 lays 
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stress on the evil nature of the majority Report: ‘The proposal, 
more especially, that voluntary schools should be enabled to claim aid 
from rates, would, it appears to us, re-open the whole settlement of 
1870; and, further, while we recognise that the formation of the 
character of the children attending our elementary schools is of para- 
mount importance alike to the children, the parents, and the nation, 
we fear that the recommendations regarding religious instruction con- 
tained in the report of the majority would lead to a renewal of bitter 
disputes and rivalries, which were and are rapidly subsiding”’. 

The Report begins by alluding to the vital alteration in the attitude 
of the State towards religious instruction introduced by the Act of 
1870, and then proceeds : 


‘“ While the whole Commission is animated by one and the same desire 
to secure for the children in the Public Elementary Schools the best and 
most thorough education in Secular subjects, suitable to their years and in 
harmony with the requirements of their future life, it is also unanimously 
of opinion that their religious and moral training is a matter of still higher 
importance alike to the children, the parents, and the nation, though the 
views of its members differ as to the method whereby this object of supreme 
moment should be attained.” 

The method of the majority is as follows: They lay down as basis 
that “the only safe foundation on which to construct a theory of 
morals, or to secure high moral conduct, is the religion which our 
Lord Jesus Christ has taught the world. As we look to the Bible for 
instruction concerning morals, and take its words for the declaration 
of what is morality, so we look to the same inspired source for the 
sanctions by which men may be led to practice what is there taught, 
and for instruction concerning the help by which they may be enabled 
to do what they have learned to be right.” 

The whole of the report runs on the lines thus suggested; no dis- 
approval is expressed of the action taken by the London School Board 
with regard to the teaching of Scripture, although ‘“‘ we were informed 
that the report to the Board on the state of Scripture knowledge in 
any school would affect the future prospects of ateacher”’. A ‘‘ grave 
injury to conscience”’ is held to arise if ‘‘ only one school is within a 
reasonable distance of a man’s home” and no religious instruction is 
given in the school. ‘This grievance, we are of opinion, must be 
me 7? . 

Following out these principles, the Report recommends that all 
registers of attendance ‘‘should be marked before the religious teach- 
ing and observances begin” ; the conscience clause is, of course, to be 
observed, but every one knows that the marking of the register before 
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religious teaching means the practical forcing of the religious teach- 
ing on the children. The teacher of the school is to be the religious 
teacher ; thus unbelievers are excluded from the teaching staff, and 
the education of the children is handed over completely to the 
members of the various Christian sects. The ‘system of utilising the 
school staff and the hours of school attendance ” for religious instruc- 
tion is to be maintained. Grants should be made by the State to 
“schools in which religious instruction forms part of the programme ’’. 
The teacher may bring ‘the sanction of the Christian religion to 
bear” on any moral offence during the ordinary hours of instruction ; 
that is, he may teach Christianity, during the time set apart for secular 
teaching ; and may thus carry on proselytising work among children 
whose parents may object to Christianity. As parents must send their 
children to school, ‘‘it is just and desirable” that they should be 
able to send them “to a school suitable to their religious convic- 
tions or preferences”. Board schools should be given facilities 
for annual examinations in religious knowledge. In a word, the 
Christian religion is to be aided by the State in every possible way in 
the Public Schools, and these are to be turned into preserves for 
the Christian churches, so that the minds of the children may be 
soaked in Christianity before they are old enough to think. 

Dissentient Report No. 1 objects to the recommendations as to 
religious and moral teaching; while in favor of discipline and 
punctuality the signatories think that the general closing of the 
attendance registers before the religious teaching would ‘‘ be exposed 
to the charge of indirectly enforcing that attendance on religious 
teaching which should be voluntary ’”’. 

It is plain, then, that there is to be a concerted effort to upset the 
famous “compromise of 1870”, and to introduce into the Public 
Schools more definite religious teaching. The clerical party finds that 
the children are slipping out of its hands, and its adherents are 
gathering their strength together to re-assert the supremacy of 
Christianity in National Education. Once more we shall have to 
fight out the question of religious liberty, and to insist that the State 
shall have no concern with matters affecting opinion on theological 
controversies. 

And this is a matter of life and death ; fur freedom to think lies at 
the root of all freedom, and dogmatic assertions about the unknown 
sap the courage which should enquire, the judgment which should 
weigh. And since obscurantism in one department of thought leads 
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to obscurantism in all, those who know that in sane thinking is 
involved the future of our race, social and political as well as intel- 
lectual, must see to it that no carelessness or indifference on their 
part plays into the hands of the enemies of the race. 

Part V and VI deal with the Government Examination, the Par- 
liamentary Grant, the cost of Elementary Schools, and with Local 
Educational Authorities. It is worthy of note, as bearing on the Free 
Meal controversy, that the Report says that a great number of wit- 
nesses, including the teachers, speak of ‘‘ over-pressure”’ as existing 
‘‘ especially where the children are very poor”; as “ chiefly discern- 
able among underfed, backward, poor and neglected children” ; 
as ‘“‘chiefly to be met with among ill-fed children”. ‘There 
is little doubt, however,” the Report states, ‘‘that there is ground 
for thinking that a considerable number of children attending 
school are not as fit for study as they should be, that this is very 
largely due to the fact that they are insufficiently fed and come from 
very poor or thriftless homes’’. ‘‘ No doubt better feeding of the 
half-starved children . . . . would do much to get rid of the mischief.” 
What long torturing of ill-nourished brains and feeble bodies is sug- 
gested by these passages! But the helpless children will long, I fear, 
continue to be sacrificed to the Juggernaut of ‘parental responsi- 
bility”. 

Under the above headings it is proposed that the voluntary schools 
outside public control shall be subsidised out of the rates, a most 
impudent proposal to tax the public for the benefit of private enter- 
prises. The signatories think it neither just nor expedient that the 
voluntary system should be “‘ gradually destroyed by the competition 
of board schools possessing unlimited resources at their command”. 
They therefore advise that they should be subsidised, and also that 
they should be exempted from local rates if no rent is paid or received 
for them. 

Dissentient Report No. 1 strongly objects to much of Parts V and 
VI; some of it “seems to us unfriendly to the desirable progress of 
our educational system”; other portions, such as that of imposing 
‘‘on the ratepayers a contribution in support of voluntary elementary 
schools”, ‘ we cannot see our way to support ”’. 

It would be well, in face of this outcome of the Royal Commission 
appointed to enquire into the Elementary Education Acts, that 
Democrats should clearly define their position. A temporising and 
timid policy in face of the enemy is one of the most certain methods 
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of ensuring defeat. Intended to win adherents, it inevitably loses them, 
for the concessions made do not impose on the anti-Democrats, while 
they take the heart out of the combatants on the popular side. In 
Education, as in all else, the interests of the classes and the masses 
are opposed. The classes desire to restrict Education as much as 
possible, and to use such Education as they are compelled to give as a 
means for moulding the minds of the children into submissive accept - 
ance of a God-ordained system of society; religion, to them, is a 
weapon for the defence of ‘social order ”’, as they understand it, and 
the more dogmatic they can make it the better from their point of 
view. Further, as the cost of Education falls on rates and taxes, the 
classes regard it as a tax upon them, and desire as much as possible 
to lessen it. The last thing they desire to see is a soundly educated 
and well-fed rising generation of workers. The advent of such a 
generation would mean the destruction of the present system. 

Against a thoroughly effective mental and physical Public Educa- 
tion, the classes are certain to set themselves. 

Under these circumstances, what is the wisdom of the Democrat ? 

To accept frankly the existence of a class war, and to make it open 
and above-board instead of secret and underground. To advocate 
Free, Secular, Compulsory and Industrial Education for all classes 
alike. To withdraw all State aid from private schools—that is, from 
all other than the Public Schools under popular control—thus crush- 
ing out the “voluntary schools”, which are always in the hands of 
the anti-Democrats and are run in the interests of the present system. 
To add Secondary Education to Primary Education at the public cost. 
To make a dining-hall as much a part of a Public School as a play- 
ground, and to make the midday Common Meal a regular part of the 
curriculum. To meet the increased cost without increasing the rates, 
to appropriate all the endowments which have been filched from the 
public by the ruling classes ; and if these are not sufficient, to levy a 
special tax on ground values, large incomes, etc., thus forcing a 
partial restoration to the public of the wealth drawn from it in the 
shape of rent and interest. Such a programme will infuriate the 
classes and rally against it all the corrupt vested interests in the com- 
munity, but it will enhearten and invigorate the masses by making 
victory really worth fighting for. And as the masses have the voting 
strength, they can win if they will. 

The fear among large sections of the Democratic party of ‘alienat- 
ing influential Liberals” is a survival from the time when wealthy 
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and highly placed Liberals really held control in matters of legislation. 
To-day their influence rests on the delusion that without them the 
workers would be helpless. But the balance of power has shifted 
from the “ middle” to the ‘‘lower” class, and the former only con- 
tinue to be strong by virtue of the timidity and the self-distrust of 
the latter. The ‘‘middle class” has the money, but the “lower 
class” has the voting power, and it will indeed be shortsighted and 
foolish if, pending the great change which will make the workers and 
the nation synonyms, it does not use its voting strength to recover the 
use of some of the wealth which is ever being made by it and ever 
slipping from its hands. 








@he Jap: A Pen and ank Kkhetch. 


By Mary ReEep. 


Axsout a century and I know not how many decades ago in Japan, in the 
quiet quarter of Yedo, known as Honja, a quarter full of gardens and 
fragrant with flowers, a little child was born of the people, who was 
destined by his keen originality and wit to give an initial impulse to 
the popular art of the Japanese race. This art dealt immediately with 
the every day concerns of every day people, their work, their fun and 
amusements, and was issued in the form of book illustrations which 
came easily within the reach of every artisan and workwoman who fre- 
quented the tea houses of Yedo, as well as of the folks in a higher 
social stratum. Not, however, that Hokusai—for that is the name this 
artist of the people is known by—was in any sense the founder of the 
“Popular School”, that having at the time been in existence a 
matter of two hundred years, having originated as a vigorous off- 
shoot from the Secular art of the country, which, in its turn, was 
vitalised and revolutionised by the genius of Okio and his confréres about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. But although Hokusai did not 
found the Popular School, his abundant vitality, energy, uncon- 
ventionality, and thorough sympathy with the class among whom he 
lived—who loved him—and for whom he worked, his rejection of all 
tradition, his determination to observe things at first hand, and not 
through the medium of other people’s spectacles—however excellent 
the quality—made of his school the history-painters of the century. 
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As the French writer M. Gonse somewhere remarks, in looking at 
these vigorous sketches from Hokusai’s brush, the very life and 
character of the Japanese people are revealed. There is no need for 
text or description, their actions and expressions tell all that is 
necessary. And yet this painter remained, in a social sense, obscure 
until nearly the end of his life. It is true he was recognised as a 
great man and as a humorist by the artisan class, by students who in 
time became enthusiastic disciples, and by a few contemporary painters; 
but for the rest, he was considered by the élite of Japan—the con- 
noisseurs and people of taste—as a very low creature indeed. They 
even went so far as to stigmatise his productions as “ vulgar”, and 
eschewed his artistic achievement as a something which, though not 
devoid of talent, was utterly devoid of taste, esteeming it, as it 
undoubtedly was, a popular kind of work, but seeing nothing more 
in it than that, and deeming it unworthy the recognition of equality 
accorded by them to the members of the esoteric cult. Not that these 
classic Japs were inartistic, or tainted with that feeling of competitive 
jealousy which the increased demand in the European market of to- 
day is tending to promote among this conservative people. On the 
contrary, where there exists, as in Japan, about the only living art 
form going, this is scarcely the rightful explanation ; but there is, un- 
fortunately, such a thing as “caste”, and the cultivators of the 
“high art” suffered a little from that infirmity of noble minds, 
respectability—which vice, by the way not yet extinct on these 
shores, reacted, as it always does, in the conservation of particular 
methods, ways, and styles; in the flattening down of things in order 
to keep them running in the same old grooves; and particularly in 
regarding any treatment or consideration of life below a fixed stratum 
as out of the question, and as a vulgar factor in the universe to be 
tabooed by the polite mind. Hence, Hokusai was relegated to the back 
seat in the artistic symposium, a place he contentedly enough occupied, 
making very little money, but sufficient for his needs, and winning his 
way by the simplest means; gaining a wide popularity wherever his 
“Mangwa’”’ or rough sketches were circulated, until at length the 
Japanese academicians—seeing that the cultivated Europeans and 
Americans sought Hokusai’s paintings with something of the 
enthusiasm they showed for the more classic work—were led to 
acknowledge the strength and genius of the man they had so long 
neglected to honor, and to place on what seems to the Western idea 
a truer footing the art of the ‘ Popular School”. This art, if lacking 
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in the essentials of the more abstract form, was based on veracity and 
actual experience, being neither sordid, impure, nor stupid in idea or 
treatment, but brimful of ‘‘ go’ and character, and moreover abound- 
ing in delicate color, good composition, and technical knowledge, 
though it was confessedly of a kind other than the mere “ calligraphic 
dexterity ” of the ultra-conventional and worn-out ideal. Yet this 
limited ideal which craved for “ calligraphic ” skill was, happily, not 
the only one. Its authority as a standard was due to the influence of 
the Buddhistic canons of the religious school, which, from the earliest 
times and since Japan had gained its initiation into art from the 
Chinese, had run on, a steadfast but monotonously sluggish current, 
side by side with the freer secular art of the country. This latter at 
certain points became conventionalised by sheer contact, and inevi- 
tably lost touch at times with life and nature in straining after the 
smooth polish and technical finish of the hieratic manner; but, as 
often, the naive spontaneity of the Jap re-asserted itself, and the 
pendulum swung truly once again, marking time with the slow impulse 
of progression. 

Thus naturalism in painting, no less than symbolism, had its masters, 
and these left a vivid impress on the time and mind of their contem- 
poraries as well as on their descendants, who strengthened, as time 
went on, the impulse toward realism by their deviations from the 
more occult side. 

Looking at the ‘‘ Mangwa”’, or books of ‘‘ Rough Sketches”, by 
Hokusai at the British Museum, and at his “‘ Hanging Pictures”’, or 
‘‘ Kakemono’s ”, as they are called, one cannot but see that Hokusai 
is the extreme outcome and culmination of the secular art that preceded 
him, as evidenced by these examples drawn from the store-house of 
nigh upon a thousand years. Far through these backward centuries 
one can trace the two streams of art, the one allegorical and mystic, 
abounding in innumerable impersonations of the Buddha and Ami- 
tabha Trinity, rich and beautiful in color as the paintings of the early 
Florentines—wondrous Thunder Dragons, Demon-quellers and Dragon- 
squashers, Goblins, Ravening Ogres, and conventional renderings of 
demi-Gods and other bogies; the other, naturalistic in its tendency, 
secular in its bent; here and there the two streams joined by affluents 
of poetic and mystic import; a little of the mythic thought impinging 
on the stronger growth of imitation ; both dwindling down somewhat 
towards the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth century, to 
be revived—at least so far as the secular portion is concerned—in the 
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middle of the eighteenth century by the painter Okio, who initiated 
as great a change in the schools outside the Buddhistic cult as ever 
did Hokusai within the pale of the ‘“‘ Popular”. Both men alike 
rebelled against the dogma of code and the ‘“‘revealed religion” of 
method, and both struck out paths for themselves in the same 
progressive direction. 

It seems that Okio in course of study was led to see that the early 
Chinese of, say, about the ninth and eleventh centuries, had attained 
remarkable artistic grasp in their secular painting by a strict ad- 
herence to nature and natural form; and further, that the great 
painters of his own country subsequent to this period had also 
manifested a like tendency towards realism. Not a movement 
towards absolute realism such as we see going forward in the 
European literature and art of the nineteenth century, but relatively 
making in that direction, and tempered always with the impact of 
poetic discernment peculiar to the imaginative Oriental. Thus, he 
determined above all things to work as intelligently as might be, 
keeping ever before himself and his pupils the twin ideal of truth 
and fidelity of observation, these twain being essential to his 
standard of excellence. The upshot of it was, the beautiful and 
refined art of the Renaissance in Japan, which in so many ways 
affords a striking parallel to the early Chinese and Japanese work, 
which latter was directly inspired by the first. For in both there 
is a spontaneity of idea, a loveliness of form and direct understanding 
of the characteristics distinctive of the type, whether of animal, 
flying bird, fish, flowering, or water plants. Alike in the two there is 
an absence of the elaborate and labored technique which flourished in 
the Buddhist school ; a freshness and succinct generalisation of impres- 
sions, unencumbered with superfluous data, which has doubtless 
modified Western art very largely in two important respects, namely, 
in Impressionism and in a purely decorative direction. For anyone 
who studies the beautiful ‘‘ Kakemono’s ” at the Museum will see 
how much our own decorative attempts owe to Japanese influence, 
and how much real thought must have been expended to effect such 
lovely combinations out of such simple materials. To instance only 
one: there is an exquisite hanging picture of some angular peach 
boughs, marking a finer thought where they thin out across a great 
pale moon which glimmers behind the straggling branch. The 
color of the buds and blossom is of the faintest hue, far too 
tender for their daylight beauty, but just happily suggestive of the 
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pallor of moonrise in early springtime which the painter meant to 
give. 

For the Impressionist aspect, one may meet that, too in the very 
earliest work as in the quite modern—in the “Wild Geese in the 
Rushes” of the twelfth century, as in the “ Morning Mists on the 
Yodo River’, ‘‘Lake Biwa by Moonrise”, by Bun-Rin, and other 
landscapes by many another Jap artist of the nineteenth century. 








Democracy. 


By Epwarp CaRPENTER. 


_— 


Underneath all now comes this Word, turning the edges of the 
other words where they meet it. , 

Politics, art, science, commerce, religion, customs and methods of 
daily life, the very outer shows and semblances of ordinary objects— 

The rose in the garden, the axe hanging behind the door in the 
outhouse— 

Their meanings must all now be absorbed and recast in this word, 
or else fall off like dry husks before its disclosure. 


Do you not see that your individual life is and can only be secured 
at the cost of the continual sacrifice of other lives, 
’ And that therefore you can only hold it on condition that you are 
ready in your turn to sacrifice it for others ? 
The law of Indifference which must henceforth be plainly re- 
cognisable and acted upon. 


Art can now no longer be separated from life ; 

The old canons fail; her tutelage completed she becomes equiva- 
lent to Nature, and hangs her curtains continuous with the clouds and 
waterfalls ; 

Science empties itself out of the books; all that the books have 
said only falls like the faintest gauze before the reality—hardly con- 
cealing a single blade of grass, or damaging the light of the tiniest 
star ; 

The form of man emerges in all objects, baffling the old classifica- 
tions and definitions ; 








Democracy. 



















[Beautiful the form of man emerges, the celestial ideal— 


The feet pressing the ground, the supple strong ancles and wrists, 
the cleave of the loins, the shoulders, and poised head aureoled by the 
sun ; | 

The politician turns round upon himself—like the scientist he 
acknowledges his brain baffled by the problems; he reaches his hand 
for help to the hand of the People ; 


The commercial man turns round—the firm ground gives way 
beneath his feet also; to give now seems better than to get—and 
what sort of a trade-motto is that ? 











All the customs of society changed, for all are significant ; and 
the long-accepted axioms of every day life are dislocated like a hill- 
side in a landslip ; 


The old structures can no longer stand—their very foundations 
are shifted— 





And men run forth in terror from the old before they can yet 
find firm ground for the new. 












In all directions gulfs and yawning abysses, 
The ground of society cracking—the fire showing through, 


The old ties giving way beneath the strain, and the great pent 
heart heaving as though it would break— 


At the sound of the new word spoken— 














e At the sound of the word Democracy. 
- No volcano bursting up through peaceful pastures, is a greater 
revolution than this ; 
No vast mountain chain thrown out to form the primitive streak 
of a new continent looks farther down the future ; 
a- 
id For this is lava springing out of the very heart of Man; 
This is the upheaval of heaven-kissing summits whose streams 
ve shall feed the farthest generations, 
m- , This is the draft and outline of a new creature, 
t : : 
" The forming of the wings of Man beneath the outer husk— 
™ The outspread pinions of Equality, whereon arising he shall at 
ca 


last lift himself out of the Past, far over the world of Sorrow. 
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Christianity as a Historic Carnse, 


By Joun M. Rosertson. 
Parr II. 
eucitesliiigezaimes 
(Concluded from page 155.) 
Ir would indeed be an inadequate result of our historic argument to 
come to the conclusion that when Christianity goes, the progress of 
mankind will be all plain sailing. On the contrary, there will be 
*‘ inconveniences” not reckoned on by Swift. The forward movement 
must needs be more strenuous when so much of human energy is 
released from a futile quest, and when hope is constrained to aim 
at its own and only possible fulfilment. According to Carlyle’s 
parody, reform is not joyous, but grievous; and that far-reaching 
reconstruction of society which the thoughtful begin to plan and 
prelude, and the hasty to propose to accomplish without plan or 
prelude—this cannot be brought about without travail, and birth- 
pang, and long peril of misadventure. And this much might be 
claimed for Christianity, that whereas the belief in Trinity, and 
Atonement, and Immortality, is perforce being reconciled with the 
gospel of mundane happiness, there may be an advantage in the 
tempering of worldly enthusiasm by other-worldly aspiration. The 
question would resolve itself into an inquiry whether, given a revo- 
lution, the godites or the godless are the more violent—a point not 
easily settled from a comparison of histories. Bacon, it is worth 
remembering, held that Atheism did never perturb states as 
superstition did.' In point of fact rationalists would seem to be 
pretty equally distributed in the two schools of Socialism and 
Scientifie Individualism, so called; and in both parties they have 
Christian comradeship. But this much is certain as datum, that 
the note of unbelief is generally that of alert action, on whatever 
side; and that it rarely goes with typical or inert Conservatism; 
the Tory party being without doubt that which contains fewest 
sceptics. This being so, the intension of post-Christian progress 
clearly follows; and the remaining issue is, whether the more 
strenuous or the less strenuous evolution is likely to be the happier. 





1 Essay xvii.—‘‘ Of Superstition.”’ 
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And this leads us to attempt a general quantification of the happiness 
under the passing and under the coming order respectively. 

I have summed up in favor of a hedonic gain from the curing 
of vice and other results of a rationalistic change in the morals of sex; 
and, pace Mrs. Lathbury, I will further sum up that the emancipation 
of women which is so clearly in progress, and which must tend to go 
on more and more rapidly as Christianity disintegrates, must needs 
increase the happiness of both sexes; on the principle that range of 
occupation is the best guarantee of mental health. But the movement 
of women towards the sphere of active life is only one feature of a 
comprehensive social change. One form of good that is unquestion- 
ably being done by Socialist and semi-Socialist propaganda, even 
in its foolishest phases, is the spread of the doctrine that idle life 
is acted immorality. The women of the upper and middle classes may 
indeed claim that they began to move, so far as they knew, of their 
own accord; and it will be well if the idle men of the same classes 
begin to move likewise before the impulsion becomes positively 
menacing. The Social gospel of these latter irreligious days may be 
summed up in those unsurpassably meaningful words of Mr. Ruskin, 
who is so wroth with his age, and so much set on that past which 
would never have listened to him for a day: ‘Lire wirnour Inpusrry 
Is Guitt: Inpustry wirHour Arr 1s Bruratiry”. The Christian 
gospel has taught neither of these truths; the Church has at best 
given some partial countenance to the second; but the first can only 
be the creed of an age that has eliminated Providence and Christism 
from its philosophy, let Mr. Ruskin preach never so passionately. 
The convention of hereditary idleness will go with the conventions of 
rank and royalism, which Christianity props and consecrates, not 
before them; and all alike will go the faster as the consecration loses 
virtue in men’s eyes, and the prop loses stability. 

Irreligion, one says, will make for equality as the religion of 
nominal equality has never done; and it will do this because the 
secular view of life involves an extended sense of social responsibility 
and social possibility. That is to say, wealth will tend to be better dis- 
tributed in the post-Christian period that it has been hitherto, other 
things being equal. But will the other things remain equal? It will 
not be denied, presumably, that the disappearance of Christianity will 
in no way affect the development of life-saving science and skill ; that 
even if increasingly strenuous life involves new developments of 
disease, hygiene is likely to keep abreast of them; and that the arts 
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of life are likely to go on developing, with the result, so far, of 
increasing possibilities of human enjoyment. That is to say, on the 
first blush, population and potentialities of well-being will alike increase, 
Again—and this may perhaps be scouted as the wildest of sceptical 
paradoxes—international peace is likely to be furthered by the down- 
fall of the Christian creed. It is one of the most memorable faets in 
universal history that it is under the auspices of the religion which 
proclaims peace on earth that the greater part of the Old World has 
reached a condition of the most consummate preparedness for war 
ever seen or imagined on this planet. The militarism of Pagan times 
was something amateurish, spasmodic, and half-hearted, beside the 
science of bloodshed as perfected in these days. My argument here, 
indeed, may seem to be capable of being turned against me, inasmuch 
as this extraordinary development of militarism has gone on simul- 
taneously with an admitted spread of rationalism in all the countries 
concerned. But my proposition is not that the tenets or the institution 
of Christianity are responsible for the existence of militarism and 
nationalism as they stand; that is no more reasonable a thesis than 
the view that it is Christianity which has made modern civilisation, or 
that it was the want of Christianity which ruined the civilisations of 
the past. Religion has no such fundamental social influence, one way 
or another. The strifes of men are the manifestation of a biological 
law, just as their religions result from a law of mind. But what one 
does say is that Christianity, as represented by the Churches, has done 
nothing to modify or impeach the instinct of strife as organised in our 
time; that the believing attitude fosters a state of mind unfavorable 
to the effective criticism of that instinct ; and that official Christianity 
has always shown itself prepared to lend the prestige of the super- 
natural, by way of ritual, prayer, and blessing, to the pursuit of war; 
taking up the ordinary position of unreflecting and unscrupulous 
nationalism ; while the spirit of scepticism is generically unfriendly to 
blind nationalism, critical of international relations, and well nigh 
incapable of glorifying war. Which amounts to saying that when 
Christianity is gone there will be much less warfare. 

The case may be judicially stated thus. The specialisation of war, 
and the completeness of the preparation for it, in modern Europe, 
are in a measure manifestations of the scientific habit of mind, which 
is related to the attitude of scepticism in religion. The rationalist 
view of life as a whole, however, is unappeasably outraged by the 
spectacle of war; and utilitarian morals offers an energetic corrective 
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of the tendency to warfare under all circumstances. But it unfortu- 
nately happens that the partial exercise of reason involved in the 
perfection of military methods is much more likely of general appre- 
ciation than the higher ratiocination which sees the hideous absurdity 
of all war; and the most popular of quasi-moral institutions, the 
Christian Church, does virtually nothing to give voice to rational 
morality in the matter; its Te Deums for God-given victory being 
inexpressibly more cordial than ever are its prayers for peace. The 
removal of that institution, then, for the reasons just set forth, would 
mean an increasingly effective peace propaganda. And that this is 
the tendency of things is, I think, in great measure proved by the 
fact that while no Christian sect in this country, with the possible 
exception of the dwindling Society of Friends, has made even an 
approach to unanimity in condemning any English war of aggression, 
the Secularists and the Comtists have collectively condemned each 
aggression promptly and emphatically, anticipating the Liberal party 
in denouncing Conservative wars, and anticipating Mr. Gladstone 
in discovering that he had no right to invade the Transvaal and 
Egypt. One fact more. I have seen no hint of an official protest on 
behalf of any section of the religious world in France or Germany 
against the idea that a war between these two States is inevitable. 
Such protest may or may not have been made. But it is the fact that 
at the unveiling of the Diderot statue in Paris on June 13th, 1886, 
Professor Ludwig Biichner, the author of ‘Force and Matter”, the 
Materialist and Atheist, appealed in the name of Freethought to 
French Freethinkers to discard national animosities; and that he was 
cordially applauded by his Freethinking French audience; while in 
his native Germany the official and nominally orthodox press bitterly 
denounced him for his act and attitude.’ But it would be enough that 
with the waning of faith there disappears one of the most potent 
impulses to war. Difference of creed has always constituted a reason 
the more for national strife. 

Greater security to life being inferred, then, will an increasing 
population be able to go on continuously increasing in well-being ? 
We here come to the most fundamental question of all, in this as in 
every other inquiry affecting the social future. It is one of the most 
significant developments of the past decade in England that whereas 





1 See Dr. Biichner’s letter in the London Nationa! Reformer, August 22nd, 1886. 


I believe, however, that the German bitterness arose pi artly out of inaccurate 
Teports. 
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at the beginning of it there was little or no ‘‘ respectable ” countenance 
to the doctrine that families should be deliberately limited, the prin- 
ciple begins to be affirmed by those in high places; Cardinal Manning 
being among the signatories to a declaration that population presses 
too hard on subsistence, and Lord Pembroke being found on the Con- 
servative side contending that the Democracy need teaching on the 
point. A dozen years ago, those who said as much to the people 
themselves were vilified by the associates of these dignitaries ; now it 
is being made a reproach to popular leaders that they do not speak 
out. As it happens, the speaking-out has been going on all the while 
in the teeth of obloquy ; else the chance of speedy improvement would 
be small. But the need for general enlightenment on this head is of 
the gravest; and to those who see as much, the great question of the 
future is, whether with or without Christianity the civilised world 
will learn the great biological lesson, that without systematically 
taking thought to its rate of reproduction the human species can no 
more escape deadly material evil in the struggle for existence than 
can any of the blindly propagating species around it. Now, it isa 
significant fact that Neo-Malthusianism has from the first been virtually 
a Freethinking movement, its adherents having indeed, as Professor 
Newman has indignantly protested, applied the principle of Malthus 
in a way he never reckoned on. By so doing they have demonstrably 
given the best conceivable effect to his reasoning, inasmuch as the 
actual and necessary result of the mere acceptance of the law as 
formulated by him would have been a general postponement of 
marriage by most men to a comparatively late age; a course which at 
this moment notoriously means, and always must mean, multiplied 
prostitution. Assailed in the foulest terms as promoters of sexual 
immorality, the Freethinking Neo-Malthusians have constantly urged 
early marriage, recognising with Luther the invincibility of appetite, 
and with physiology the evil of celibacy; striving to keep the sexual 
relation pure, and pointing to the happy home as the unit in a 
happy society. The censure of their counsel, and the opposition 
to Malthus’s doctrine, almost invariably come from religious sources. 
Mr. George, the most prominent anti-Malthusian of recent years, 
views the population theory as a formula resorted to by Christians 
to salve their consciences in the fuce of their malversation in 
the matter of the land; it being Mr. George’s opinion that in 
that regard the intentions of the Deity have been somehow 
frustrated, but that in all other respects the social organism is cal- 
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culated to work perfectly when left to its instincts. There is indeed 
a certain amount of Socialist—in small part Atheist—polemic on 
the same side; reasoners being found who, going a step further 
in their economics than Mr. George, are convinced that the cure of 
social disease is impossible without a universal control of self-regarding 
instinct in commerce commonly so-called, but yet vehemently maintain 
that in the matter of the most fundamental of all self-regarding instincts 
there is no need whatever for a general intelligent control. And 
in so far as Socialism thus repudiates or ignores biological law—and 
certainly those Socialists who avowedly recognise it appear to be 
a small if growing section—it is of course a charlatanism like another, 
destined to the fate of charlatan systems which seek to meddle with 
the vitals of society. But the explanation of this particular aberra- 
tion, in so far as it is not a theological survival, can be seen clearly 
enough to lie in the passionate resentment—for the language is 
always passionate—of sympathisers with the proletariat who, with 
some little excuse, see in the statement of the evils of over-population 
rather an evasion of the evils of the industrial system than a com- 
prehensive economic survey. Of course when the leaders and writers 
of the party in general can be thus blinded to a great truth by temper 
over its apparently inconvenient implications, the chances of more 
accurate perception among the rank and file are small; but after all, 
unless Socialism is on the way to the early accomplishment of a 
complete social revolution, which only its most enthusiastic advocates 
affect to believe is the case, Socialist delusions in matters of biological 
law are of comparatively small import. Whatever be its show of 
strength, it is and must be, as a really revolutionary movement, 
restricted to that small section of the community which is capable 
of energising for a universal innovation without a notion of what 
are to be the first steps. And the fact remains that anti-theological 
rationalism, as such, is steadily associated with a conviction of the 
all-importance of parental prudence. The strongest argument to the 
contrary would be the position taken up by Darwin and Mr. Spencer, 
who, elevating the generalisation of the struggle for existence — 
postulated of an organic world without sociology—into a positive 
prescription of conduct, argue that since destructive struggle has 
meant progress in the past, when men did not understand the con- 
ditions of their lot, they must continue to struggle destructively when 
they do, else the progress will cease. But it lies on the face of the 
matter that we have here a conflict of argument implying only error 
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on one side or the other, and no overmastering prejudice of irreligious 
science for one d priort view of the problem. That exists in any 
force only on the Christian side, where—though Malthus was religious 
and his disciple Chalmers warmly evangelical—it appears to be 
associated with the Mianche-Christian view of the sexual relation 
and the Judaic form of theism. On the whole, it is not likely to 
be contended that Christianity is more favorable than scepticism to 
the acceptance of the law of population. 

In fine, then, an estimate of the chances of post-Christian civilisa- 
tion, in respect of all the main lines of possible human betterment, 
yields a favorable conclusion. All the great evils of social life seem 
in process of being grappled with by the rationalist spirit. War, 
persecution, prostitution, and blind population, are seen to be resisted 
by it with a zeal and an intelligence never seen in religious treatment 
of these scourges of civilisation, in so far as religion has ever dealt 
with them at all; the emancipation of women is almost a first article 
of Freethinking morals; no one pretends to believe that disease, 
pestilence, and famine are likely to wax when other evils have waned; 
and it cannot well be supposed that if the battle is to be won thus far 
along the line there will be a rout on the great issue of the better 
distribution of wealth. On that I have not dwelt in detail because it 
seems to me that rationalism is on all hands bound up with move- 
ments for radical social reform, and the fact that some of these move- 
ments are in partial conflict, while making it impossible to sketch a 
future on the lines of any one party’s programme, is of no weight as 
an argument to the discredit of rationalist social tendencies. Some 
non-theological thinkers will turn out to be in error, and some of their 
theological opponents may be found on the right side as regards 
secular matters; but just as social science has gained ground even on 
the theological side during the modern process of theological decay, 
so it must flourish increasingly when theology ceases to cumber the 
ground. In view of recent social history it would be unjust to say 
that zeal for the improvement of this life is incompatible with a belief 
in another; but it is impossible that supernaturalism in the mass 
should not to some extent divert thought from the needs of the present, 
and it will necessarily follow that in the post-Christian period there 
will be increased effort in all directions for the bettering of the one 
life of which there is any pretended knowledge. 

A word ought perhaps to be said on a point which is raised now 
and then as one of the contingencies of a future without supernatural 
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religion—the possible spread of a pessimistic philosophy, and its in- 
fluence on human conditions. The possibility is one which gives much 
scope for rhetoric concerning the gloominess of unbelief, but if the 
matter be looked at otherwise than superficially it will be seen that 
no philosophy now before the world contains any implication of a 
worsening of human conditions, whether in respect of the general 
adoption of an unhappy view of things, or of a fatalistic indolence in 
the matter of reform. Even formulated pessimism excludes the latter 
alternative, no thinker being yet found who can seriously contemplate 
it; while as to the subjective side of the question, both theory and 
practice are against the inference sometimes drawn by orthodoxy. So 
far are unbelievers from being gloomier than other people that even 
their pessimist philosophies are less depressed in tone than the great 
bulk of the religious literature which, dealing with the same problems, 
ostensibly solves them by the factor of immortality. In short, 
theoretic pessimism, as we know it, is no more productive of a joyless 
outlcok than any other philosophy of absolute being—no more profit- 
able perhaps, but also not less so; and the notion that the loss of 
faith alike in hell and heaven makes men miserable, is so little 
plausible even to the orthodox mind that the Laureate is fain to eke 
out unbelief with cancer in order to make a study of despair. 
Doubtless, when all is said, there will continue to be worked in 
this connexion a rich vein of platitude as to the effects of loss of 
religion on states of antiquity. Heeren thought fit to say that the 
Greeks ‘‘ fell when sacred things ceased to be sacred ”’,' this without 
any attempt at demonstration of the thesis; and similarly there has 
been an abundance of comment on the supposed sequence of decay 
and scepticism in imperial Rome. We know that, in point of fact, 
Rome was never so full of religious sentiment as in the days of the 
Empire; and we have seen how determinedly the religious theory 
gnores the great facts that the decline of the Empire was concurrent 































































































y with the rise of Christianity, and that eastern Christendom was over- 
f whelmed by an alien faith. But let me not seem to imply that 
8 religion is responsible for that decline. What I have been contending 
y is rather that, inasmuch as Christianity failed to supply the social 
e force needed to repel and dominate the barbarians, it is worse than 
e idle to claim for it the credit of sustaining a later civilisation which 

has run no risk whatever from barbarism. Were Christendom to-day 
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1 «Polit. Hist. Anc. Greece’’, Eng. tr., p. 18. 
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surrounded by a world of primeval hostile energy such as hemmed in 
the old Empire, the whole problem before us would be inexpressibly 
different, and all the foregoing reasoning might count for next to 
nothing. But inasmuch as the positions are so essentially different, 
it is the reference to the fall of Rome as a case of social retrogression 
that is idle argumentation on this issue. If it were necessary, in 
addition to showing that the world will go none the worse for losing 
Christianity, to give reasons why the present wave of civilisation must 
needs have a happier course than that of the waves of which history 
records the spending, it would be enough to draw one final contrast 
between the old civilisation and the new. The great and all-dividing 
difference between modern culture and that of antiquity is that the 
modern is, in the consciousness of those who build it up, an endless 
process of discovery. Pagan philosopher and early Christian pietist 
were alike without this security for betterment; and nothing in the 
summing-up of the old situation is more significant than the fact that 
the one school of thought which had a glimpse of the saving truth 
was that which has been persistently slandered as a movement of 
corruption, but which never attained the influence necessary for giving 
general effect to its doctrine, and is thus innocent of the decline which 
went on while other teachings were in supremacy—the utilitarian 
school of Epicurus. Mr. Lecky, who dislikes and is repeatedly unjust 
to Epicureanism, makes this decisive admission : 


‘* While the Epicureans, urging men to study Nature in order to banish 
superstition, endeavored to correct that ignorance of physical science which 
was one of the chief impediments to the progress of the ancient mind, the 
Stoics for the most part disdained a study which was other than the pursuit 
of virtue. While the Epicurean poet painted in magnificent language the 
perpetual progress of mankind, the Stoic was essentially retrospective, and 
exhausted his strength in vain efforts to restore the simplicity of a bygone 
age.””! 


And he admits that ‘all or nearly all the great naturalists were 
Epicureans”, a statement surely profoundly inconsistent with the 
others,’ that ‘‘ Epicureanism was continually identified with corrup- 
tion and tyranny ”’, and that it ‘proved little more than a principle 
of disintegration or an apology for vice ’’—statements advanced with- 
out any citation of evidence. To these aspersions we have an 
adequate answer in the juxtaposed admission that ‘‘ when every other 
Greek school modified or abandoned the teaching of its founder, the 


1“ Eur. Morals’’, i. 193, citing Seneca (Ep. 89) as to the Stoics, and Cicero, 
De Finibus, i., as to the Epicureans. 
* Ib., pp. 129, 175. 
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disciples of Epicurus at Athens preserved their hereditary faith un- 
sullied and unchanged” ; and in the undisputed fact that Epicurus 
was a model of excellence. This solidity was seen in the utilitarian 
school while, in the words of Mackintosh,! ‘‘ the beautiful and reverend 
philosophy of Plato had in his own Academy degenerated into a 
scepticism which did not spare morality itself”. That is to say, a 
materialistic and utilitarian philosophy was found to remain sound 
and sweet, like its founder’s life, while idealism turned to rottenness 
around it. Need we seek further light from antiquity ? 








Zovue among the Artists, 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AvurHor oF ‘THe Irprationat Knor’’, Eve. 


——_o——____.. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Dvurine the remaining weeks of the season, Mary witnessed a series of 
entertainments of a kind quite new to her. Since her childhood she 
had never visited the Crystal Palace except for the Saturday afternoon 
classical concerts. Now she spent a whole day there with Mr. Hoskyn, 
his sister, and the children, and waited for the display of fireworks. 
She saw acrobats, conjurors, Christy Minstrels, panoramas, and shows 
of cats, goats, and dairy implements; and she felt half ashamed of 
herself for enjoying them. She went for the first time in her life to a 
circus, to a music hall, and to athletic sports at Lillie Bridge. After 
the athletic sports, she went up the river in a cheap excursion steamer 
to Hampton Court, where she hardly looked at the pictures, and 
occupied herself solely with the other objects of interest, which she 
had neglected on previous visits. Finally she went to Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

Hoskyn had proposed all these amusements on behalf of the 
children ; and it was supposed that Mary and Mrs. Phipson, in going 
to them, were goodnaturedly co-operating with Uncle Johnny to make 
the little Phipsons happy. In the character of Uncle Johnny, Hoskyn 
frequented the house in Cavendish Square at all hours, and was soon 
on familiar terms with Mary. He was good humored, and apparently 
quite satisfied with himself. In arranging excursions, procuring and 
paying for vehicles, spying out and pushing his way to seats left 
accidentally vacant in the midst of packed audiences, looking after the 
children, and getting as much value as possible for his money on 
every occasion, he was never embarrassed or inefficient. He was very 
inquisitive, and took every opportunity of entering into conversation 
with railway officials, steamboat captains, cabmen, and policemen, and 





1 Cited by Lecky, ib., p. 129. 
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learning from them all about their various occupations. When this 
habit of his caused him to neglect Mary for a while, he never pestered 
her with apologies, and always told her what he had learnt without 
any doubt that it would interest her. And it did interest her more 
than she could have believed beforehand, although sometimes its 
interest arose from the obvious mendacity of Hoskyn’s informants: he 
being as credulous of particulars extracted by casual pumping as he 
was sceptical of any duly authorised and published statement. In his 
company Mary felt neither the anxiety to appear at her best which 
Herbert’s delicate taste and nervous solicitude for her dignity and 
comfort had always inspired in her, nor the circumspection which she 
had found necessary in order to avoid offending the exacting temper 
of Jack. In their different ways both these men had humbled her. 
Hoskyn admired her person, and held her acquirements in awe, 
without being himself in the least humbled, although he exalted her 
without stint. She began to feel, too, that she, by her apprenticeship 
to the two artists, had earned the right to claim rank as an adept in 
modern culture before such men as Hoskyn. When they went to the 
Academy, he was quite delighted to find that she despised all the 
pictures he preferred. In about an hour, however, both had had 
enough of picture seeing; and they finished the day by the trip to 
Hampton Court. 

When the season was over, it was arranged that Mr. Phipson 
should take his family to Trouville for the month of August. Hoskyn, 
who was to accompany them, never doubted that Mary would be one 
of the party until she announced the date of her departure for Sir 
John Porter’s country seat in Devonshire. She had accepted Lady 
Geraldine’s invitation a month before. Hoskyn listened in dismay, 
and instead of proposing some excursion to pass away the time, moped 
about the house during the remainder of the afternoon. Shortly after 
luncheon he was alone in the drawingroom, staring disconsolately out 
of window, when Mary entered. She sat down without ceremony, 
and opened a book. 

** Look here,” he said presently. ‘This is a regular sell about 
Trouville.” 

‘‘How so? Has anything happened ?” 

“‘T mean your not coming.” 

‘* But nobody ever supposed that I was going. It was arranged 
long ago that I should go to Devonshire.” 

‘‘T never heard a word about Devonshire until you mentioned it 
at lunch. Couldnt you make some excuse—tell Lady Porter that you 
have been ordered abroad for your health, or that Nanny will be 
offended if you dont go with her, or something of that sort ?” 

“But why? I want to go to Devonshire; and I dont want to go 
to Trouville.” 

“Oh! In that case I suppose you will leave us.” 

“Certainly. I hope you are not going to make a grievance of my 
desertion.” 

‘Oh no. But it knocks all the fun of the thing on the head.” 

“What a pity!” 

‘*T am quite in earnest, you know.” 


‘Nobody could doubt it, looking at your face. Can nothing be 
done to console you ?” 
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‘‘Poking fun at me is not the way to console me. Why do you 
want to go to Devonshire? It’s about the worst climate in England 
for anyone with a weak chest: muggy, damp, and tepid.” 

‘‘] have not a weak chest I am glad to say. Have you ever been 
in Devonshire ?” 

“No. But I have heard about it from people who lived there for 
years, and had to leave it at last.’’ 

“Tam going for a month only.” 

Hoskyn began to twirl the cord of the blind round his forefinger. 
When he had dashed the tassel twice against the pane, Mary inter- 
fered. 

‘Would it not be better to open the window if you wish to let in 
the fresh air?” 

‘All I can say is,’ said he, dropping the tassel, ‘‘ that you really 
might come with us.” 

“Very true. But there are many things I really might do, which 
I really wont do. And one of them is to disappoint Lady Geraldine. 

‘‘ Hang Lady Geraldine. At least, not if she is a friend of yours ; 
but I wish she had invited you at any other time.” 

“T think you have now made quite enough fuss about my going 
away. Iam flattered. Mr. Hoskyn, and feel how poignantly you will 
all miss me. So let us drop the subject.” 

‘* When shall I see you again, then ?”’ 

“Really I do not know. I hope I shall have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you next season. Until then I shall probably be lost to view in 
Windsor.” 

‘“‘Tf you mean that we may meet at dances, and that sort of thing, 
we are likely never to meet at all; for I never go to them.” 

“Then you had better take lessons in dancing, and change your 
habits.”’ 

“Not I. It is bad enough to be made a fool of by you without 
making one of myself.”’ 

Mary grew nervous. ‘I think we are going back to the old sub- 
ject,” she said. 

‘No. I was thinking of something else. Miss Sutherland—” 
here he suddenly raised his voice, which broke, and compelled him to 
pause and clear his throat—‘ Miss Sutherland: I hope I am not going 
to bungle this business by being too hasty—too precipitate, as it were. 
But if you are really going away, would you mind telling me first 
whether you have any objection to think over becoming Mrs. Hoskyn. 
Just to think over it you know.” 

‘* Ave you serious ?”’ said Mary incredulously. 

_ “Ofcourse Lam. You dont suppose I would say such a thing in 
jest?” 

Mary discomfited, privately deplored her womanly disability to 
make friends with a man without being proposed to. “TI think we 
had better drop this subject too, Mr. Hoskyn,” she replied. Then, 
recovering her courage, she added, ‘‘ Of all the arrangements you 
have proposed, I think this is the most injudicious.” 

“We will drop it if you like. I am in no hurry—at least I mean 
that I dont wish to hurry you. But you will think over it, wont you?” 
** Had you not better think over it yourself, Mr. Hoskyn ?” 
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‘¢T have thought of it—let me see! I guess I saw you first about 
twenty-one days and two hoursago. Well, I have been thinking over 
it constantly all that time.” 

* Think better of it.” 

“T will. The more I think of it, the better I think of it. And if 
you will only say yes, I shant think the worse of it in this world. 
Tell me one thing, Miss Sutherland, did you ever know me make a 
mistake yet?” 

‘‘ Not in my twenty-two days and one hour’s experience of you.” 

‘«'T'wenty-one days and two hours. Well, I am not making a 
mistake now. Dont concern yourself about my prospects: stick to 
your own. If you can hit it off with me, depend upon it, my family 
affairs are settled to my satisfaction for ever. What do you think?” 

‘*T still think we had better abandon the subject.” 

«For the present ?” 

‘* For ever, if you please, Mr. Hoskyn.” 

“ For ever is along word. Ive been too abrupt. But you can 
turn the matter over in your mind whilst you are amusing yourself in 
Devonshire. There is no use in bothering yourself about it now, 
when we are all separating. Hush. MHere’s Nanny.” 

Mary was prevented by the entrance of Mrs. Phipson from 
distinctly refusing Mr. Hoskyn’s proposal. He, during the rest of 
the day, seemed to have regained his usual good spirits, and chatted 
with Mary without embarrassment, although he contrived not to be 
left alone with her. When she retired for the night, he had a short 
conversation with his sister, who asked whether he had said anything 
to Mary. 

‘“* Yes.” 

** What did she say?” 

“She didnt say much. She was rather floored: I knew I was 
beginning too soon. We agreed to let the matter stand over. But I 

expect it will be all right.” 

‘What on earth do you mean by agreeing to let the matter stand 
over? Did she say yes or no?” 

“She did not jump at me. In fact she said no; but she didnt 
mean it.”’ 

“‘ Hoity toity! I wonder whom she would consider good enough 
for her. She may refuse once too often.” 

‘*She wont refuse me. Though, if she does, I dont see why you 
should lose your temper on that score, since you have always main- 
tained that 1 had no chance.” 

‘“‘T am not losing my temper. I knew perfectly well that she 
would refuse ; but I think she may go further and fare worse.” 

* She hasnt refused. And—now you mind what I am telling you, 
Nanny—not a word to her on the subject. Hold your tongue; and 
dont pretend to know anything about my plans. Do you hear?” 

‘You need not make such a to-do about it, Johnny. I dont want 
to speak to her. I am sure I dont care whether she marries you 
or not.” 

‘So much the better. If you give her a hint about going further 
and faring worse—I know you would like to—it is all up with me.” 


Mary heard no more about Mr. Hoskyn’s suit just then. She left 
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Cavendish Square next day, and went with Lady Geraldine to the 
south-west of Devonshire, where Sir John Porter owned a large white 
house with a Doric portico, standing in a park surrounded by wooded 
hills. Mary began sketching on the third day, in spite of her former 
resolution to discontinue the practice. Lady Geraldine was too busy 
recovering the management of her house and dairy farm after her 
season’s absence, to interfere with the occupation of her guest; but at 
the end of a week she remarked one evening with a sigh, 

‘‘No more solitude for us, Mary. Sir John is coming to-morrow. 
He is bringing Mr. Conolly as a pioneer of the invading army of 
autumn visitors. Since Sir John became a director of the Electro- 
motor company, he has become bent on having everything here done 
by electricity. We shall have a couple of electro-motors harnessed to 
the pony pheeton shortly.” 

“Mr. Conolly is coming on business, then.” 

‘Of course he is coming to pay a visit and make holiday. But he 
will incidentally take notes of how the place can be most incon- 
yeniently upset with his machinery.” 

“You are not glad that he is coming.” 

“T am indifferent. So many people come here in the autumn 
whom I dont care for, that I have become hardened to the labor of 
entertaining them. I like to have young people about me. Sir John, 
of course, has to do with men of business and politicians; and he 
invites them all to run down for a fortnight in the off season. So 
they run down; and it is seldom by any means possible to wind them 
up for conversational purposes until they go away again.” 

** Mr. Conolly never seems to require winding up. Dont you like 
him?” 

‘“‘He never seems to require anything, and it is partly for that 
reason that I dont like him. I have no fault to find with him—that 
is another reason, I think. Since I met him I have become ever so 
much more tolerant of human frailty. I respect the brute; but I 
dont like him.” 

This Mr. Conolly was known to Mary as a man who, having been 
an obscure workman, had suddenly become famous as the inventor 
of something called an electro-motor, by which he had made much 
money. He had then married a highly born young lady, celebrated 
in society for her beauty. Not long afterwards she had eloped with a 
gentleman of her own rank, whom she had known all her life. Conolly 
had thereupon divorced her, and resumed his bachelor life, displaying 
so little concern, that many who knew her had since regarded him 
with mistrust and dislike, feeling that he was not the man to make 
a home for a young woman accustomed to the tenderest consideration 
and most chivalrous courtesy in her father’s set. Even women, whose 
sympathy he would not keep in countenance by any pretence of 
broken-heartedness, had taken his wife’s part so far as to say that he 
ought never to have married her. Mary had heard this much of his 
history in the course of gossip, and had met him a few times in society 
in London. 

“T dont dislike him,” she said, in reply to Lady Geraldine’s last 
remark; ‘‘ but he is an unanswerable sort of person; and I doubt if 
it would make the slightest difference to him whether the whole world 
hated or loved him.” 
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“Just so. Can anything be more unamiable? Such a man ought 
to be a judge, or an executioner.” 

“After all, he is only a man; and he must have some feeling,” 
said Mary. 

“ Tf he has, he ought to show it,’’ said Lady Geraldine. A servant 
just then entered with the letters which had come by the evening 
mail. There were some for Mary: among them one addressed in a 
rapid business hand which she did not recognize. She opened them 
absently, thinking that a little experience of Herbert and Jack would 
soon remove Lady Geraldine’s objection to Conolly’s power of self- 
control. Then she read the letters. One was from Miss Cairns, who 
was at a hydropathic establishment in Derbyshire. Another was from 
her father, who was glad she had arrived safely at Devonshire ; hoped 
she would enjoy herself; was sure that the country air would benefit 
her health; and had nothing more to say at present but would write 
soon again. The third letter, a long one in a strange hand, roused 
her attention. 

Langham Hotel, London, W. 
10th August. 

DEAR Miss SuTHERLAND,—I have returned for a few days from 
Trouville, where I left Nanny and the children comfortably settled. I was 
recalled by a telegram from our head office; and now that my business 
there is transacted, I have nothing to do except lounge about this great 
barrack of a hotel until I take it into my head to go back to Trouville. I 
miss Cavendish Square greatly. Three or four times a day I find myself 
preparing to go there, forgetting that there is nobody in the house, unless 
Nanny has left the cat to starve, as she did two years ago. You cannot 
imagine how lonely I find London. The hotel is full of Americans; and I 
have scraped acquaintance with most of them; but I am none the livelier 
for that: somebody or something has left a hole in this metropolis that all 
the Americans alive cannot fill. To-night after dinner I felt especially dull. 
There are no plays worth seeing at this season; and even if there were, it 
is no pleasure to me to go to the theatre by myself. I have got out of the 
way of doing so lately; and I dont feel as if I could ever get into it again. 
So I thought that writing to you would pass the time as pleasantly as any- 
thing. 

You remember, I hope, a certain conversation we had on the 2nd inst. 
I agreed not to return to the subject until you came back from Lady 
Porter’s; but I was so flurried by having to speak to you sooner than I 
intended, that I have been doubtful ever since whether I put it to you in 
the right way. Iam afraid I was rather vague; and though it does not 
do to be too business-like on such occasions, still, you have a right to know 
to a fraction what my proposal means. I know you are too sensible to 
suppose that I am going into particulars from want of the good old- 
fashioned sentiment which ought to be the main point in all such matters, or 
by way of offering you an additional inducement. If you had only yourself to 
look to, I think [ should have pluck enough to ask you to shut your eyes 
and open your mouth so far as money is concerned; but when other 
interested parties who may come on the scene hereafter are to be considered, 
it is not only allowable but right to go into figures. 

There are just four points, as I reckon it. 1. I am thirty-five years of 
age, and have no person depending on me for support. 2. I can arrange 
matters so that if anything happens to me you shall have a permanent 
income of five hundred pounds per annum. 3. I can afford to spend a 
thousand a year at present, without crippling myself. 4. These figures are 
calculated at a percentage off the minimum, and far understate what I may 
reasonably expect my resources to be in the course of a few years. 
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I wont go any closer into money matters with you, because I feel that 
bargaining would be out of place between us. You may trust me that you 
shall want for nothing, if—!!! I wish you would help me over that if. 
We got along very well together in July—at least I thought so; and you 
seemed to think so too. Our tastes fit in together to a T. You have genius; 
and I admire it. If I had it myself, I should be jealous of you, dont you 
see? As it is, the more you sing and read and paint and play, the better 
pleased am I, though I dont say that I would not be writing this letter all 
the same if you didnt know B flat from a bull’s foot. If you will just for 


this once screw up your courage and say yes, I undertake on my part that 
you shall never regret it. 


An early answer will shorten my suspense. Not that I want you to 
write without taking plenty of time for consideration; but just remember 
that it will appear cent. per cent. longer to me than to you. Hoping you 
will excuse me if I have been unreasonable in following up my wishes, 

I am, dear Miss Sutherland, 
Most sincerely yours, 
JOHN Hoskyn. 
Mary thrust the letter back into its envelope, and knit her brows. 
Lady Geraldine watched her, pretending meanwhile to be occupied 
with her own correspondence. 

‘“*Do you know any of Mrs. Phipson’s family ?” said Mary slowly, 
after some minutes. 

“No,” replied Lady Geraldine, somewhat contemptuously. Then, 
recollecting that Mrs. Phipson’s daughter was Mary’s sister-in-law, 
she added, ‘‘ There are brothers in Australia and Columbia who are 
very rich; and the youngest is a friend of Sir John’s. He is in the 
Conolly Company, and is said to be a shrewd man of business. They 
all were, I believe. Then there were two sisters, Sarah and Lizzie 
Hoskyn. I can remember Lizzie when she was exactly like your 
brother Dick’s wife. She married a great Cornhill goldsmith in her 
first season. Altogether, they are a wonderful family: making money, 
marrying money, putting each other in the way of making and 
marrying more, and falling on their feet everywhere.” 

** Are they the sort of people you like?” 

** What do you mean by that, my dear?” 

“‘T think I mean what I say,” said Mary laughing. ‘But do you 
think, for example, that Mrs. Phipson’s brothers and sisters are ladies 
and gentlemen ?” 

‘‘ Whether Dick’s wife’s aunts or uncles are ladies and gentlemen, 
eh?” 

‘Never mind about Dick. I have a reason for asking.” 

“Well then, I think it must be sufficiently obvious to everybody 
that they are not what used to be called ladies and gentlemen. But 
what has that to do with it? Rich middle class tradespeople have 
had their own way in society and in everything else as long as I can 
remember. Even if we could go back to the ladies and gentlemen 
now, we could not stand them. Look at the county set here—either 
vapid people with affected manners, or pigheaded peopie with no 
manners at all. Hach set seems the worst until you try another.” 

“‘T quite agree with you—I mean about the Hoskyns,” said Mary. 
And she changed the subject. But at bedtime, when she bade Lady 
Lady Geraldine goodnight, she handed her Hoskyn’s letter, saying, 
“Read that; and tell me to-morrow what you think of it.” 


Q 
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Lady Geraldine read the letter in bed, and lay awake thinking of 
it for half an hour later than usual. In the morning, Mary, before 
leaving her room, received a note. It ran: 


‘* Sir John will come by the three train. We can chat afterwurds—when he 
and Mr. Conolly are settled here and off my mind.—G. P.” 


Mary understood from this that she was not to approach the sub- 
ject of Mr. Hoskyn until Lady Geraldine invited her. At breakfast 
no allusion was made to him, except that once, when they chanced to 
look at one another, they laughed. But Lady Geraldine immediately 
afterwards became graver than usual, and began to talk about the 
dairy farm. 

At three o’clock Sir John, heavy, double chinned, and white haired, 
arrived with a younger man in a grey suit. 

“* Well, Mr. Conolly,” said Sir John, as they passed under the Doric 
portico. ‘* Here we are at last.” 

‘“ At home,” said Conolly, contentedly. Lady Geraldine, who was 
there to welcome them, looked at him quickly, her hospitality gratified 
by the word. Then the thought of what he had made of his own 
home hardened her heart against him. Her habitual candid manner 
and abundance of shrewd comment forsook her in his presence. She 
was silent and scrupulously polite; and by that Mary and Sir John 
knew that she was under the constraint of strong dislike to her guest. 

Later in the afternoon, Conolly asked permission to visit the farm, 
and inquired whether there was any running water in the neighbor- 
hood. Sir John proposed to accompany him; but he declined, on the 
ground that a prospecting engineer was the worst of bad company. 
When he was gone, Lady Geraldine’s bosom heaved with relief: she 
recovered her spirits, and presently followed Sir John to the library, 
where they had a long conversation together. Having concluded it 
to her satisfaction, she was leaving the room, when Sir John, who 
was seated at a writing table, coughed and said mildly, 

‘My dear.” 

Lady Geraldine closed the door again, and turned to listen. 

“T was thinking, as we came down together,” said Sir John 
slowly, smiling and combing his beard with his linge rs, ‘‘ that perhaps 
he might take a fancy that way.’ 

«Who ?” 

“‘Conolly, my dear.” 

“Stuff!” said Lady Geraldine sharply. Sir John smiled i 
deprecation. ‘At least,” she added, repenting, ‘‘1 mean that he is 
married already.” 

‘* But he is free to marry again.” 

‘+ Besides, he is not a gentleman.” 

Well,” said Sir John goodhumoredly, ‘‘1 think we agreed just 
now that that did not matter.” 

** Yes, in Hoskyn’s case.” 

‘Just so. Now Conolly is a man of greater culture than Hoskyn. 
Of course, it is only a notion of mine; and I dare say you are quite 
right if you disapprove of it. But since Mary is a girl with nice 
tastes—for art and so forth—I thought that perhaps she might not 
suit a thorough man of business. Hoskyn is only an Americanized 
commercial traveller.” 
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‘“*Conolly is an American too. But that has nothing to do with 
it. Conolly treated his wife badly: that is enough forme. I am 
certain he would make any woman miserable.” 

“Tf he really did —~” 

“ But, dear,” interrupted Lady Geraldine, with restrained im- 
patience, ‘dont you know he did? Everybody knows it.” 

Sir John shrugged himself placidly. ‘They say so,” he said. 
“Tam afraid he was not all that he should have been to her. She 
was a charming creature great beauty and, I thought, great recti- 
tude. Dear me! You are right, as usual, Joldie. It would not 
suit.” 

Lady Geraldine left the library, and went to dress for dinner, 
disturbed by the possibility which Sir John had suggested. At 
dinner she watched Conolly, and observed that he conversed chiefly 
with Mary, and seemed to know more than she on all her favorite 
subjects. Afterwards, when they were in the drawing-room, Mary 
asked him whether he played the piano. As he replied in the affir- 
mative, Lady Geraldine was compelled to ask him to favor her with 
a performance. At their request he played some of Jack’s music, 
much more calmly and accurately than Jack himself played it Then 
he made Mary sing, and was struck by her declamatory style, which 
jarred Lady Geraldine’s nerves nearly as much as it had Mrs. Phip- 
son’s. He next sang himself, Mary accompanying him, and first 
soothed Lady Geraldine by his rich baritone voice, and then roused 
her suspicions by singing a serenade with great expression, which 
she privately set down as a cold-blooded hypocrisy on his part. She 
at last persuaded herself that he was deliberately trying to engage 
the affections of Mary, with the intention of making her his second 
wife. Afterwards, he went out with Sir John, who often smoked 
cigars after dinner in the portico, and was fond of having a companion 
on such occasions. 

“Thank goodness!” said Lady Geraldine. ‘‘ Bluebeard has gone; 
and we can have our chat at last.” 

‘““Why Bluebeard?” said Mary, laughing. ‘“ His beard is auburn. 
Has he been married more than once ?” 

“No. But mark my words, he will marry at least half-a-dozen 
times ; and he will kill all his wives, unless they run away irom him, 
as poor Marian did. However, so long as he does not marry us, he 
can do as he likes. The question of the day is, what are you going 
to say to Mr. John Hoskyn ?” 

“Oh!” said Mary, her face clouding. ‘Let Mr. John Hoskyn 
wait. I wish he were in America.” 

‘* And why?” said Lady Geraldine in an obstinate tone. 

“Because I want to enjoy my visit here and not be worried by 
his proposals.” 

‘You can answer him in five minutes, and then enjoy your visit 
as much as if he actually were in America.” 

“That is true. Except that it will take much longer than five 
minutes to devise a letter that will not hurt his feelings too much.” 

‘‘T could write a sensible letter for you that would not hurt his 
feelings at all.” 

‘Will you? I shall be so much obliged. I hate refusing people.” 
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“Mary: I hope you are not going to be foolish about this offer,” 

‘*Do you mean,” said Mary, astonished, ‘‘ that you advise me to 
accept it.” 

** Most decidedly.” 

‘* But you said last night that he was not even a gentleman.” 

‘Oh, a gentleman! Nonsense! What is a gentleman? Who is 
a gentleman nowadays? Is Mr. Concelly, with whom you seem so well 
pleased’”’ (Mary opened her eyes widely) ‘“‘a gentleman? Or Mr. 
Jack ?” 

** Do you not consider Mr. Herbert a gentleman ?” 

‘Yes, I grant you that. I forgot him; but I only conclude 
from your experience of him that a mere gentleman would not do for 
you at all. Do you dislike Mr. Hoskyn?” 

‘*No. But then I do not absolutely dislike any man; and I know 
nearly a hundred.” 

“Is there anyone whom you like better ? ” 

‘‘N-no. Of course I am speaking only of people whom I could 
marry. Still, that is not saying much. If I heard that he was leaving 
the country for ever, I should be rather relieved than otherwise.” 

‘** Yes, my dear, I know it is very annoying to be forced to make 
up one’s mind. But you will gain nothing by putting it off. I have 
been speaking to Sir John about Mr. Hoskyn; and everything he has 
told me is satisfactory in the highest degree.” 

‘Tam sure of it. Respectable, well off, rising, devotedly attached 
to me, calculates his figures at a percentage off the minimum, and so 
forth.” 

‘* Mary,” said Lady Geraldine gravely: ‘ have I mentioned even 
one of those points to you ?” 

‘*No,” said Mary, taken a little aback. ‘ But what other light 
can you see him in?” 

‘In the best of all lights: that of a comfortable husband. I am 
in dread for you lest your notions of high art should make you do 
something foolish. When you have had as much experience as I, 
you will know that genius no more qualifies a man to be a husband 
than good looks, or fine manners, or noble birth, or anything else out 
of a story book.” 

** But want of genius is still less a qualification.” 

‘Genius, Mary, is a positive disqualification. Geniuses are 
morbid, intolerant, easily offended, sleeplessly self-conscious men, who 
expect their wives to be angels with no further business in life than 
to pet and worship their husbands. Even at the best they are not 
comfortable men to live with; and a perfect husband is one who is 
perfectly comfortable to live with. Look at the matter practically. 
Do you suppose, you foolish child, that I am a bit less happy because 
Sir John does not know a Raphael from a Redgrave, and would accept 
the last waltz cheerfully as a genuine something-or-other by Bach in 
B minor? Our tastes are quite different ; and, to confess the truth, I 
was no more romantically in love with him when we were married 
than you are at present with Mr. Hoskyn. Yet where will you find 
such a modern Darby and Joan as we are? You hear Belle Saunders 
complaining that she has ‘nothing in common’ with her husband. 
What cant! As if any two beings living in the same world must not 
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have more things in common than not; especially a husband and 
wife living in the same house, on the same income, and owning the 
same children. Why, I have something in common with Macalister, 
the gardener. I can find you a warning as well as an example. I 
knew Mr. Conolly’s wife very well before she was married. She was 
a woman of whom it was impossible to believe anything bad. In an 
evil hour she met Conolly at a charity concert where they had both 
promised to sing. Of course he sang as if he was all softness and 
gentleness, much as he did just now, probably. Then there was a 
charming romance. She, like you, was fond of books, pictures, and 
music. He knew all about them. She was very honest and candid : 
he is a statue of probity. He was a genius too; and his fame was 
a novelty then: everybody talked of him. Never was there such 
an auspicious match. She was the only woman in England worthy of 
him: he the only man worthy of her. Well, she married him, in 
spite of the patent fact that with all his genius, he is a most un- 
comfortable person. She endured him for two years, and then ran 
away with an arrogant blockhead who had nothing to recommend him 
to her except an imposing appearance and an extreme unlikeness to 
her husband. She has never been heard of since. If she had married 
a domestic man like Hoskyn, she would have been a happy wife and 
mother to-day. But she was like you: she thought that taking a 
husband was the same thing as engaging a gentleman to talk art 
criticism with.” 

“T think 1 had better advertise ‘Wanted: a comfortable husband. 
Applicants need not be handsome, as the lady is shortsighted.’ It 
sounds very prosaic, Lady Geraldine.” 


“Tt cs prosaic. I told you once before that the world is not a stage 
for you to play the heroine on. Like all young people, you want an 
exalted motive for every step you take.” 

“T confess I do. However, you have forgotten to apply your 
argument to Mr. Hoskyn’s case. If people with artistic tastes are all 
uncomfortable, I must be uncomfortable; and that is not fair to him.” 

“No matter. He is in love with you. Besides, you are not artistic 
enough to be uncomfortable. You have been your father’s house- 
keeper too long.” 

“And you really advise me to marry Mr. Hoskyn ?”’ 

Lady Geraldine hesitated. ‘I think you can hardly expect me to 
take the responsibility of directly advising you to marry any man. It 
is one of the things that people must do for themselves. But I 
certainly advise you not to be deterred from marrying him by any 
supposed incompatibility in your tastes, or by his not being a man of 
genius.” 

‘“‘T wonder would Mr. Conolly marry me.” 

‘*Mary!” 

“Tt was an unmaidenly remark,” said Mary, laughing. 

“It is undignified for a sensible girl to play at being silly, Mary. 
I hope you have no serious intention beneath your jesting. If you 
have, I shall be very sorry indeed for having allowed Mr. Conolly to 
meet you here.” 

“Not the slightest, I assure you. Why, Lady Geraldine, you 
look quite alarmed.” 
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**T do not trust Mr. Conolly much. Marian Lind was infatuated 
by him ; and another woman may share her fate—unless she happens 
to share my feeling towards him, in which case she may be regarded 
as perfectly safe. He is a dangerous subject. Let us leave him and 
a yom to our main business. Is Mr. Hoskyn to be made happy or 
not : 

“TI dont want to marry at all. Let him have Miss Cairns: she 
would suit him exactly.” 

** Well, if you dont want to marry at all, my dear, there is an end 
of it. I have said allI can. You must decide for yourself.” 


Mary, perceiving that Lady Geraldine felt offended, was about 
to make a soothing speech, when she heard a chair move, and, looking 
up, saw that Conolly was in the room. 

** Do I disturb you?” he said. 

‘Not at all,” said Lady Geraldine with dignity, looking at him 
rather severely, and wondering how long he had been there. 

** We were discussing sociology,” said Mary. 

‘* Ah!” said he serenely. ‘And have you arrived at any important 
generalizations ?” 

“* Most important ones.” 

** What about ?—if I may ask.” 

‘* About marriage.” Lady Geraldine stamped hastily on Mary’s 
foot, and looked reproachfully at her. Mary felt her color deepen, but 
she faced him boldly. 

“And have you come to the usual conclusions?” he said, sitting 
down near them. 

‘** What are the usual conclusions?” said Mary. 

“That marriage is a mistake. That men who surrender their 
liberty, and women who surrender their independence, are fools. That 
children are a nuisance. And so forth.” 

‘* We have not come to any such conclusions. We rather started 
with the assumption that marriage is a necessary evil, and were 
debating how to make the best of it.” 

“On which point you differed, of course.” 

**' Why of course?” 

‘Because Lady Geraldine is married and you are not. Can I 
help you to arrive at a compromise? I am peculiarly fitted for the 
task, because I am not married, and yet I have been married.” 

Lady Geraldine, who had turned her chair so as to avert her face 
from him, looked round. Disregarding this mute protest, he con- 
tinued, addressing Mary, ‘ Will you tell me the point at issue ?” 

‘It is not so very important,” said Mary, a little confused. ‘We 
were only exchanging a few casual remarks. A question arose as to 
whether the best men make the best husbands. I mean the cleverest 
men—men of genius, for instance. Lady Geraldine said no. She 
maintains that a good-natured blockhead makes a far better husband 
than a Cesar or a Shakspere.” 

“Did you say that?” said Conolly to Lady Geraldine, with a 
smile. 

“No,” she replied, almost uncivilly. ‘‘Blockheads are never 
good-natured. At best, they are only lazy. I said that a man might 
be a very good husband without any special culture in the arts and 
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sciences. Mary seemed to think that any person who understands as 
much of painting as an artist, is a person who sympathizes with that 
artist, and therefore a suitable match for her—or him. I disagree 
with her. I believe that community of taste for art has just as much 
to do with matrimonial happiness as community of taste for 
geography or roast mutton, and no more.” 


“ And no more,” repeated Conolly. ‘‘ You are quite right. Heroes 
are ill adapted to domestic purposes. That is what you mean, is it 
not? Perhaps Miss Sutherland will be content with nothing less 
than a hero.”’ 

“No,” said Mary. ‘‘ But I will never admit that a man is not the 
better for being a hero. According to you, he is the worse. I heartily 
despise a woman who marries a fool in order that she may be com- 
fortably despotic in her own house. I do not make absolute heroism 
an indispensable condition—I do not know exactly what heroism 
means; but I think a man may reasonably be expected to be free 
from vulgar prejudices against the efforts of artists to make life 
beautiful ; and to have so disciplined himself that his wife can always 
depend on his self-control and moral rectitude. It must be terrible 
to live in constant dread of childish explosions of temper from one’s 
husband ; or to fear, at every crisis, that he will not act like a man of 
sense and honor.” 

Conolly looked at her curiously, and then, with an intent delibera- 
tion which gave the fullest emphasis to his words, leaned a little 
towards her with his hands on his knees, and said, ‘‘ Did you ever live 
with a person whose temper was imperturbable—who never hesitated 
to apply his principles, and never swerved from acting as they 
dictated? One who, whatever he might be to himself, was to you so 
void of the petty jealousies, irritabilities, and superstitions of ordinary 
men, that, as far as you understood his view of life, you could calculate 
upon his correct behavior beforehand in every crisis with as much 
certainty as upon the striking of a clock ?” 

“No,” said Lady Geraldine emphatically, before Mary could 
reply; ‘‘and I should not like to, either.” 

‘You are always right,” said Conolly. ‘ Yet such a person 
would fulfil Miss Sutherland’s conditions. Like Hamlet,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Mary, ‘“‘ you want a man that is not Passion’s 
slave. I hope you may never get him; for I assure you you will 
not like him. He would make an excellent God, but a most unplea- 
sant man, and an unbearable husband. What could you be to a 
wholly self-sufficient man? Affection would be a superfluity with 
which you would be ashamed to trouble him. I once knew a lady 
whom I thought the most beautiful, the most accomplished, and the 
most honest of her sex. This lady met a man who had learned to 
stand alone in the world—a hard lesson, but one that is relentlessly 
forced on every sensitive but unlovable boy who has his own way to 
make, and who knows that, outside himself, there is no God to help 
him. This man had realized all that is humanly possible in your 
ideal of a self-disciplined man. The lady was young, and, unlike 
Lady Geraldine, not wise. Instead of avoiding his imperturbable 
self-sufficiency, she admired it ; loved it; and married it. She found 
in her husband all that you demand. She never had reason to dread 
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his temper, or to doubt his sense and honor. He needed no petting, 
no counsel, no support. He had no vulgar prejudices against art, 
and, indeed, was fonder of it than she was. What she felt about 
him, I can only conjecture. But I know that she ceased to love him, 
whilst around her thousands of wives were clinging fondly to husbands 
who bullied and beat them, to fools, savages, drunkards, knaves, 
Passion’s slaves of many patterns, but all weak enough to need 
caresses and forgiveness occasionally. Eventually she lett him, and 
it served him right ; for this model husband, who had never forfeited 
his wife’s esteem, or tried her forbearance by word or deed, had led 
her to believe that he would be as happy without her as with her. 
A man who is complete in himself needs no wife. If you value your 
happiness, seek for someone who needs you, who begs for you, and 
who, because loneliness is death to him, will never cease to need 
you. Have I made myself clear?” 

“Yes,” said Mary. ‘Ithink I understand ; though I do not say 
I agree.” 

Sir John came in just then, opportunely enough; and he found 
Conolly quite willing to talk about the projects of the Company, 
although the ladies were thereby excluded from any part or interest 
in the conversation. Mary took the opportunity to slip away, un- 
noticed save by her hostess. When Conolly’s attention was released 
by Sir John going to the library for some papers, he found himself 
alone with Lady Geraldine. 

‘*Mr. Conolly,” said Lady Geraldine, overcoming, with obvious 
effort, her reluctance to speak to him: ‘ although you were of course 
not aware of it, you chose a most unfortunate moment for explaining 
your views to Miss Sutherland. There are circumstances which render 
it very undesirable that her judgment should be biassed against 
marriage just at present.” 

“IT hardly follow you,” said Conolly, with a benignant self- 
possession which made Lady Geraldine privately quail. ‘‘ Are you 
opposed to the suit of Mr. Hoskyn?” She looked at him in con- 
sternation. ‘I see you are surprised by my knowledge of Miss 
Sutherland’s affairs,” he continued. ‘‘ But that only convinces me 
that you do not know Mr. Hoskyn. In business matters he can 
sometimes keep a secret. In personal matters he is indiscretion 
personified. Everybody in Queen Victoria Street, from the messenger 
to the Chairman, is informed of the state of his affections.” 

‘But why, if you knew this, did you talk as you did?” 

‘** Because,” said he, smiling at her impatience, “ I did not then 
know that you disapproved of his proposal.” 

“Mr. Conolly,” said Lady Geraldine, trying to speak politely: 
‘*T dont disapprove of it.” 

‘‘Then we are somehow at cross purposes. I too, approve; and 
as Hoskyn is not, to my knowledge, likely to be a hero in the eyes of 
a young lady of Miss Sutherland’s culture, I ventured to warn her that 
he might be all the better qualified to make her happy.” 

‘“‘T told her so myself. But if you want to encourage a young girl 
to marry, surely it is not a very judicious thing to give such a bad 
account of your own married life ‘i 


** Of my own married life!”; 
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“T mean,” said Lady Geraldine, coloring deeply, ‘‘ of your own 
experience of married life—what you have observed in others.’’ She 
stopped, feeling that this was a paltry evasion, and added, ‘“‘I beg 
your pardon. I fear I have made a very painful blunder.” 

“No. An allusion to my marriage—from you—does not pain me. 
I know your sympathies are not with me; and I am pleased to think 
that they are therefore where they are most needed and deserved. As 
to Miss Sutherland, I do not think that what I said will have the 
effect you fear. In any case, my words are beyond recall. If she 
refuses Mr. Hoskyn, I shall bear the blame. If she accepts him, I 
will claim to have been your ally.” 

“She yould be angry if she knew that you were aware, all the 
time you were talking, of her position.” 

‘“ Angry with me: yes. That does not matter. But if she knew 
that Mr. Hoskyn had told me, she would be angry with him; and 
that would matter very much.” 

Before Lady Geraldine could reply, her husband returned; and 
Conolly withdrew shortly afterwards for the night. 


Next day, Mary received from Hoskyn a second letter begging her 
to postpone her answer until he had seen her, as he had now become 
convinced that such matters ought to be conducted personally instead 
of by writing. As soon as he had ascertained which hotel was the 
nearest to Sir John’s house, he would, he wrote, put up there, and 
ask Mary to contrive one long interview. She was not to mention his 
presence to Lady Geraldine, lest she should think he expected to be 
asked on a visit. Mary immediately made Lady Geraldine promise 
that he should not be asked on a visit; and then, to avoid the 
threatened interview, made up her mind and wrote to him as follows: 


Dear Mr. Hoskyn.—I shall not give you the trouble of coming down 
here to urge what you so frankly proposed in your first letter. I trust it 
will relieve your anxiety to learn that I have decided to accept your offer. 
However, as the position we are now in is one that we could not properly 
maintain whilst visiting at the house of a friend, I beg that you will give 
up all idea of seeing me until I leave Devonshire. My social duties here 
are so heavy that I can hardly, without seeming rude, absent myself to 
write a long letter. I suppose you will go back to Trouville until we all 
return to London. Iam, dear Mr. Hoskyn, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary SUTHERLAND. 


Mary composed this letter with difficulty, and submitted it to Lady 
Geraldine, who said, ‘It is not very loving. That about your social 
duties is a fib. And you want him to go to Trouville because he 
cannot write so often.” 

“I can do no better,” said Mary. ‘But you are right. I will 
burn it and write him another, refusing him point blank. That will 
be the shortest.”’ 

“No, thank you. This will do very well.” And Lady Geraldine 
closed it with her own hands and sent it to the post. Later in the 
afternoon Mary said, ‘‘I am exceedingly sorry I sent that letter. I 
- found out my real mind about Mr. Hoskyn at last. I detest 

M ” 
Lady Geraldine only laughed at her. 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I. 


OnE evening the concert room in St. James’s Hall was crowded with 
people waiting to hear the first public performance of a work by Mr. 
Owen Jack entitled ‘ Prometheus Unbound.” It wanted but a 
minute to eight o’clock ; the stalls were filling rapidly ; the choristers 
were already in their seats; and there was a din of tuning from the 
band. Not far from the orchestra sat Mr. John Hoskyn, with a 
solemn air of being prepared for the worst, and carefully finished at the 
tie, gloves, and hair. Next him was his wife, in a Venetian dress of 
garnet colored plush. Her black hair was gathered upon her neck by 
‘a knot of deep sea green; and her dark eyes peered through lenses 
framed in massive gold. 

On the foremost side bench, still nearer to the orchestra, was a 
young lady with a beautiful and intelligent face. She was more 
delicately shaped than Mrs. Hoskyn, and was dressed in white. 
Her neighbors pointed her out to one another as the Szczym- 
plicga; but she was now Mrs. Adrian Herbert. Her husband was with 
her; and his regular features seemed no less refined and more 
thoughtful than those of his wife. Mrs. Hoskyn looked at him 
earnestly for some time. Then she turned as though to look at her 
husband; but she checked herself in this movement, and directed her 
attention to the entry of Manlius. 

‘“‘T have counted the band,” whispered Hoskyn; ‘‘ and it’s eighty- 
five strong. They cant give them much less than seven and sixpence 
apiece for the night, which makes thirty-two pounds all but half a 
crown, without counting the singers.” 

‘** Nonsense,”’ said Mary, after looking round apprehensively to see 
whether her husband’s remark had been overheard. ‘‘ Five pounds 
apiece would be nearer the—Hush.” 

The music had just begun; and Hoskyn had to confine his 
repudiation of Mary’s estimate to an emphatic shake of the head. The 
overture, anxiously conducted by Manlius, who was very nervous, 
lasted nearly half an hour. When it was over, there was silence for 
some moments, then faint applause, then sounds of disapproval, then 
sufficient applause to overpower these, and finally a buzz of conver- 
sation. A popular baritone singer, looking very uncomfortable, 
rose to carry on his part of a dialogue between Prometheus and the 
earth, which was the next number of the work. The chorus singers 
also rose, and fixed their eyes stolidly but desperately on the conductor, 
who hardly ventured to look at them. The dialogue commenced ; but 
the attention of the audience was presently diverted from it by the 
appearance of Jack himself, who was seen to cross the room with an 
angry countenance, and go out. The conclusion of the dialogue was 
followed by unbroken silence, in the midst of which the popular 
baritone sat down with an air of relief. 

‘“T find that the music is beginning to grow upon me,” said Mrs. 
Hoskyn. 

“Do you?” said Hoskyn. ‘I wish it would grow quicker. Tm 
only joking,” he added, seeing that she was disappointed. ‘It’s 
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splendid. I wish I knew enough about it to like it; but I can see 
that it has the real classical style. When those brass things come in, 
it’s magnificent.” 

Two eminent songstresses now came forward as Asia and Panthea ; 
and the audience prepared themselves for the relief of a pretty duet. 
But Asia and Panthea sang as strangely as Prometheus, in spite of 
which they gained some slow, uncertain, grudging applause. The 
“Race of the Hours”, which followed, was of great length, pro- 
gressing from a lugubrious midnight hour in E flat minor to a sunrise 
in A major, and culminating with a jubilant clangor of orchestra 
and chorus which astounded the audience, and elicited a partly 
hysterical mixture of hand clapping and protesting hisses. 

‘“‘ How stupid these people are!” exclaimed Mrs. Adrian Herbert. 
“What imbecility! They do not know that it is good music. 
Heaven!” 

‘“‘T must confess that, to my ear, there is not a note of music in 
it,” said Adrian. 

“Ts it possible!” said Aurélie. ‘But it issuperb! Splendid!” 

“It is ear splitting,” said Adrian. ‘‘ Your ears are hardier than 


mine, perhaps. I hope we shall hear some melody in the next part, 
by way of variety.” 

“Without doubt we shall. It is a work full of melody.” 

Herbert was confirmed in his opinion by the final number, entitled, 
“Antiphony of the Earth and Moon”, which was listened to in 
respectful bewilderment by the audience, and executed with symptoms 


of exhaustion by the chorus. 

“By George,” said Hoskyn, joining heartily in some applause 
which began in the cheaper seats, “‘ that sounded stupenjous. I'd like 
to hear it again.” 

The clapping, though not enthusiastic, was now general, all being 
good-naturedly willing that the composer should be called forward 
in acknowledgment of his efforts, if not of his success. ‘Jack, who 
had returned to hear the ‘Race of the Hours”, again rose; and 
those who knew him clapped more loudly, thinking that he was on 
his way to the orchestra. It proved that he was on his way to the 
door ; for he went out as ungraciously as before. 

‘**How disappointing!” said Mary. “He is so hasty.” 

“Serve them right,” said Hoskyn. ‘I like his pluck; and you 
may take my word for it, Mary, that is a sterling solid piece of music. 
It reminds me of the Pacific railroad.” 

“Of course it is. Even you can see that,” said Mary, who did 
not quite see it herself. ‘‘It is mere professional jealousy that 
prevents the people here from applauding properly. They are all 
musicians of some kind or another.” 

“They are going to give us ten minutes law before they begin 
again. Let us take a walk round, and find what Nanny thinks.” 

Meanwhile, Aurélie was excited, and almost in tears. Mr. Phipson 
had just come up to them, shaking his head sadly. ‘As I feared,” 
hesaid. ‘As I feared.” 

“Tt is a shame,” she said indignantly, ‘‘a shame unworthy of the 
English people. Of what use is it to write music for such a world ?” 

“Tt is far above their heads,” said Phipson. ‘I told him so.” 
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‘‘ And their insolence is far beneath his feet,” said Aurélie. “Oh, 
it is a scene to plunge an artist in despair.”’ 

“Tt does not plunge me into despair,” said Adrian, with quiet 
conviction. ‘The work has failed; and I venture to say that it 
deserved to fail.” 

“It is unworthy of you to say so,”’ exclaimed Aurélie passionately, 
throwing herself back in her seat and turning away from him. 

‘*Deserved is perhaps a hard word under the circumstances, Mr. 
Herbert,” said Phipson. ‘‘The work is a very remarkable one, and 
far beyond the comprehension of the public. Jack has been much 
too bold. Even our audiences will not listen with patience to move- 
ments of such length and complication. I greatly regret what has 
happened ; for the people who are attracted by our concerts are repre- 
sentative of the highest musical culture in England. A work which 
fails here from its abstruseness has not the ghost of a chance of success 
elsewhere. Ah! Here is Mary.” 

Some introductions followed. Hoskyn shook Adrian’s hand 
cordially, and made a low bow to Aurélie, whom he stole an occasional 
glance at, but did not at first venture to address. Aurélie looked at 
Mary’s dress with wonder. 

“T am greatly annoyed by the way Mr. Jack has been treated,” 
said Mary. ‘An audience of working people could not be more 
insensible to his genius than the people here have shewn themselves 
to-night.” 

‘** My wife is quite angry with me because I, too, am insensible to 
the beauties of Mr. Jack’s composition,” said Herbert. 

‘**You always were,” said Mary. ‘ Mr. Hoskyn is delighted with 
Prometheus.” 

‘*Is Mr. Hoskyn musical?” 

‘* More so than you, it appears, since he can appreciate Mr. Jack.” 

Phipson then struck in on the merits of the music; and he, Mary, 
and Adrian, being old friends, fell into conversation together, to the 
exclusion of the husband and wife so recently added to their circle. 
Hoskyn, under these circumstances, felt bound to entertain Aurélie. 

‘**T consider that we have had a most enjoyable evening,” he said. 
“‘T think there can be no doubt that Jack’s music is first rate of its 
kind.” 

‘Ah? Monsieur Jacques’s music. You find it goodh.” 

“Very good indeed,” said Hoskyn, speaking loudly, as if to a deaf 
person. ‘‘Jilitroovsplongdeed,” he added rashly. 

‘You are right, monsieur,” said Aurélie, speaking rapidly in 
French. ‘But it seems to me that there is something unworthy— 
infamous, in the icy stupidity of these people here. Of what use is it 
to compose great works when one is but held in contempt because of 
them? It is necessary to be a trader here in order to have success. 
Commerce is the ruin of England. It renders the people quite anti- 
artistic.” 

“ Jinipweevoocomprongder,” murmured Hoskyn. ‘The fact is,” 
he added, more boldly, ‘‘I only dropped a French word to help you 
out a little; but you mustnt take advantage of that to talk to me out 
of my native language. I can speak French pretty well; but I never 
could understand other people speaking it.” 
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“Ah,” said Aurélie, who listened to his English with strained 
attention. ‘‘ You understand me not very goodh. It is like me with 
the English. But in this moment I make much progress. I have 
lesson every day from Monsieur Herbert.” 

“You speak very well. Vooparlaytraybyang—tootafaycumoonon- 
glays. Jinisoaray—I mean I shouldnt know from your speaking that 
you were a foreigner—oonaytronzhare.”’ 

‘‘Vraiment?” cried Aurélie, greatly pleased. 

‘‘ Vraymong,”’ said Hoskyn, nodding emphatically. 

‘“‘Tt is sthrench. There is only a few months since I know not a 
word of the English.” 

‘You see you knew the universal language before.” 

‘‘Comment ? La langue universelle ?”’ 

“T mean music. Music!” he repeated, seeing her still bewildered. 

‘“‘ Ah, yes,” said Aurélie, her puzzled expression vanishing. ‘‘ You 
call music the universal language. Itis true. You say very goodh.” 

“Tt must be easy to learn anything after learning music. Music 
is so desperately hard. I am sure learning it must make people— 
spiritual, you know.” 

“Yes, yes. You observe very justly, monsieur. I am quite of 
your advice. Understand you?” 

“ Parfatemong byang,” said Hoskyn confidently. 

Here Mary interrupted the conversation by warning her husband 
that it was time to return to their places. As they did so, she said, 

‘‘ You must excuse me for abandoning you to the Syczympliga, 
John. I suppose you could not say a word to one another.” 

“Why not? She’s a very nice woman; and we got on together 
splendidly. I always do manage to hit it off with foreigners. How- 
ever, it was easy enough in her case; for she could speak broken 
English and couldnt understand it, whereas I could speak French but 
couldnt understand the way she talked it—she’s evidently not a 
Frenchwoman. So she spoke to we in English; I answered her in 
French; and we talked as easily as I talk to you.” 

Meanwhile, Adrian could not refrain from commenting on Mary’s 
choice. ‘‘I wonder why she married that man,” he said to Aurélie. 
“T cannot believe that she would stoop to marry for money ; and yet, 
seeing what he is, it is hard to believe that she loves him.” 

* But why ?” said Aurélie. ‘ He is a little commercial; but all 
the English are so. And he is a man of intelligence. He has very 
choice ideas.” 

“ You think so, Aurélie! ” 

‘‘Certainly. He has spoken very well to me. I assure you he 
has a very fine perception of music. It is difficult to understand him, 
because he does not speak French as well as I speak English; but it 
is evident that he has reflected much. As for her, she is fortunate to 
have so good a husband. What an absurd dress she wears! In any 
other part of the world she would be mocked at as a madwoman. 
Your scientific Mademoiselle Sutherland is, in my opinion, no great 
things.’ 

Adrian looked at his wife with surprise, and with some displeasure; 
but the music recommenced just then, and the conversation dropped. 
Some compositions of Mendelssohn were played; and these he 
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applauded emphatically, whilst she sat silent with averted face. 
When the concert was over they saw the Hoskyns drive away ina 
neat carriage; and Herbert, who had never in his bachelor days 
envied any man the possession of such a luxury, felt sorry that he had 
to hire a hansom for his wife’s accommodation. ~ 

Adrian had not yet found a suitable permanent residence. They 
lived on the first floor of a house in the Kensington Road. Aurélie, 
who had always left domestic matters to her mother, knew little about 
housekeeping, and could not be induced to take an interest in house- 
hunting. The landlady at Kensington Road supplied them with 
food; and Adrian paid a heavy bill every week, Aurélie exclaiming 
that the amount was unheard of, and the woman wicked, but not 
taking any steps to introduce a more economical system. 

They reached their lodging at a quarter before twelve; and Adrian, 
when Aurélie had gone upstairs, turned out the gas and chained the 
door, knowing that the rest of the household were in bed. As he 
followed her up, he heard the pianoforte, and, entering the room, saw 
her seated at it. She did not look round at him, but continued 
playing, with her face turned slightly upward and to one side—an 
attitude habitual to her in her musical moments. He moved uneasily 
about the room for some time; put aside his overcoat; turned down a 
jet of gas that flared; and re-arranged some trifles on the mantel- 
piece. Then he said, 

“Ts it not rather late for the pianoforte, Aurélie? It is twelve 
o’clock ; and the people of the house must be asleep.” 

Aurélie started as if awakened; shrugged her shoulders ; closed 
the instrument softly; and went to an easy chair, in which she sat 
down wearily. 

Herbert was dissatified with himself for interrupting her, and 
angry with her for being the cause of his dissatisfaction. Never- 
theless, looking at her as she reclined in the chair, and seemed again 
to have forgotten his existence, he became enamored. 

“ My darling!” 

“ Eh?” she said, waking again. ‘‘ Qu’est-ce que c’est?” 

“Tt has turned rather cold to-night. Is it wise to sit in that thin 
dress when there is no fire?” 

**T do not know.” 

‘“‘ Shall I get you a shawl ?” 

“Tt does not matter: I am not cold.” She spoke as if his solicitude 
only disturbed her. 

‘“‘ Aurélie,” he said, after a pause: ‘‘I heard to-night that my 
mother has returned to town.” 

No answer. 

“ Aurélie,” he repeated petulantly. ‘‘ Are you listening to me ?”’ 

“Yes. I listen.’”’ But she did not look at him. 

‘‘T said that my mother was in town. I think we had better call 
on her.” 

‘Doubtless you will call on her, if it pleases you to do so. Is she 
not your mother ?” 

* But you will come with me, Aurélie, will you not ?”’ 

‘* Never. Never.” 

‘““Not to oblige me, Aurélie?” 
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“Tt is not the same thing to oblige you as to oblige your mother. 
J am not married to your mother.” 


Herbert winced. ‘ That is a very harsh speech to English ears,” 
he said. 

“T do not speak in English: I speak the language of my heart. 
Your mother has insulted me; and you are wrong to ask me to go to 
her. My mother has never offended you; and yet I sent her away 
because you did not like her, and because it is not the English custom 
that she should continue with me. I know you did not marry her; 
and I do not reproach you with harshness because she is separated 
from me. I will have the like freedom for myself.” 

‘“‘ Aurélie,” cried Herbert, who had been staring during most of 
her speech: ‘‘you are most unjust. Have I ever failed in courtesy 
towards your mother? Did I ever utter a word expressive of dislike 
to her?” 

‘You were towards her as you were towards all the world. You 
were very kind: I do not say otherwise.” 

“In what way can my mother have insulted you? You have 
never spoken to her; and since a month before our wedding she has 
been in Scotland.” 

“Where she went lest I should speak to her, no doubt. Why 
did she not speak to me when I last met her? She knew well that 
Iwas betrothed to you. She is proud, perhaps. Well, be it so. I 
also am proud. I am an artist; and queens have given me their 
hands frankly. Your mother holds that an English lady is above all 
queens. I hold that an artist is above all ladies. We can live 
without one another, as we have done hitherto. I do not seek to 
hinder you from going to her; but I will not go.” 

“You mistake my mother’s motive altogether. She is not proud 
—in that way. She was angry because I did not allow her to choose 
a wife for me.” 


“Well, she is angry still, no doubt. Of what use is it to anger 
her further ?” 

‘‘She has too much sense to persist in protesting against what is 
irrevocable. You need not fear a cold welcome, Aurélie. I will 


make sure, before I allow you to go, that you shall be properly 
received.” 




















































































































“T pray you, Adrian, annoy me no more about your mother. I 
do not know her: I will not know her. It is her own choice; and 
she must abide by it. Can you not go to her without me?” 

“ Why should I go to her without you?” said Adrian, distressed. 
“Your love is far more precious to me than hers. You know how 
little tenderness there is between her and me. But family feuds are 
very objectionable. They are always in bad taste, and often lead to 
serious consequences. I wish you would for this once sacrifice your 
personal inclination, and help me to avert a permanent estrangement.” 

“ Ah yes,” exclaimed Aurélie, rising indignantly. ‘‘ You will 
sacrifice my honor to the conventions of your world.” 

“Tt is an exaggeration to speak of such a trifle as affecting your 
honor. However, I will say no more. I would do much greater 


things for you than this that you will not do for me, Aurélie. But 
then I love you.” 
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“T do not want you to love me,” said Aurélie, turning towards the 
door with a shrug. ‘‘Go and love somebody else. Love Madame 
Hoskyn ; and tell her how badly your wife uses you.” 

Herbert made a step after her. ‘“ Aurélie,” he said: ‘if I submit 
to this treatment from you, I shall be the most infatuated slave in 
England.” 

“T cannot help that. And I do not like you when you are a slaye, 
It grows late.” 

‘*‘ Are you going to bed already ?”’ 

‘¢ Already! My God, it is half an hour after midnight! You are 
going mad, I think.” 

‘“‘T think Iam. Aurélie: tell me the truth honestly now: I cannot 
bear to discover it by the slow torture of watching you grow colder to 
me. Do you no longer love me? 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” she said, indifferently. ‘I do not love you to-night, 
that is certain. You have been very tiresome.” And she left the 
room without looking at him. For some moments after her departure 
he remained motionless. Then he set his lips together; went to a 
bureau and took some money from it; put on his hat and overcoat; 
and took a sheet of paper from his desk. But after dipping a pen in 
the ink several times, he cast it aside without writing anything. As he 
did so, he saw on the mantelpiece a little brooch which Aurélie often 
wore at her throat. He took this up, and was about to put it into his 
pocket, when, giving way to a sudden impulse, he dashed it violently 
on the hearthstone. He then extinguished the light, and went out. 
When he had descended onp stair, he heard a door above open, and a 
light foot fall on the landing above. He stopped and held his breath. 

‘“* Adrian, my dear, art thou there ?” 

“* What is it ?” 

‘‘ When thou comest, bring me the little volume which lies on the 
piano. It is red; and my handkerchief is between the pages fora 
mark.” 

He hesitated a moment. Then, saying ‘‘ Yes, my darling,” 
meekly, he stole back into the drawing-room ; undid his preparations 
for flight; got the red book; and went upstairs, where he found 
his wife in bed, placidly unconscious of his recent proceedings, with 
the reading lamp casting a halo on her pillow. 

It was Adrian’s habit to rise promptly when the servant knocked 
at his door at eight o’clock every morning. Aurélie, on the contrary, 
was lazy, and often left her husband to breakfast by himself. On the 
morning after the concert he rose as usual, and made as much noise 

as possible in order to wake her. Not succeeding, he retired to his 
dressing-room and, after a great splashing and rubbing, returned clad 
in a dressing gown. 

“ Aurélie.” A pause, during which her regular breathing was 
audible. Then, more loudly, ‘‘ Aurélie.” She replied by a murmur. 
He added, very loudly and distinctly, ‘It is twenty minutes past 
eight.” 

. She moved a little, and uttered a strange sound, which he did 
not understand, but recognised as Polish. Then she said drowsily, in 
French, “ Presently.” 

‘* At once, if you please,” he said, putting his hand on her shoulder. 
‘“‘ Must I shake you?” 
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“No, no,” she said, rousing herself a little more. ‘ Do not shake 
me, implore you.’”’ Then, petulantly, ‘I will not be shaken. I am 
going to get up. Are there any letters ?” 

“T have not been downstairs yet.” 

‘“‘Go and see.” 

‘You will be sure not to sleep again.” 

“Yes, yes. I shall be down almost as soon as you. 
the letters, if there are any.” 

He returned to his dressing room; finished his toilet; and went 
downstairs. ‘There were some letters. He looked at them, and went 
back to Aurélie. She was fast asleep. 

“Oh Aurélie! Avretre! Really it is too bad. 
again.” 

‘How you disturb me!” she said, opening her eyes and sighing 
impatiently. ‘‘ What hour is it ?” 

‘You may well ask. It is twenty-five minutes to nine.” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘All! Come, Aurélie, there are three letters for you. Two are 
from Vienna.’ 

Aurélie sat up, awake and excited. ‘ Quick,” she said. ‘‘ Give 
them to me.” 

**T left them downstairs.” 

“Oh,” said Aurélie, disgusted. Adrian hurried from the room 
lest she should prevail upon him to bring up the letters. He occupied 
himself with the newspaper for the next fifteen minutes, at the end of 
which she appeared and addressed herself to her correspondence, 
leaving him to pour out tea for himself and for her. Nothing was said 
for some time. Then she exclaimed with emphasis, as though in 
contradiction of what she read, 

‘But it is certain that I will go.” 

“Go where ?” said Adrian, turning pale. 

“To Vienna—to Prague—to Budapesth, my beloved Budapesth.” 

“To Vienna!” 

“They are going to give a Schumann concert in Vienna. They 
want me; and they shall have me. I have a speciality for the music 
of Schumann: no one in the world can play it as Tecan. And I long 
tosee my Viennese friends. It is so stupid here.” 

“But, Aurélie, I have my work to do. I cannot go abroad at this 
season of the year.” 

‘It is not necessary. I did not think of asking you to come. No. 
My mother will accompany me everywhere. She likes our old mode 
of life.” 

‘You mean, in short, to leave me,” he said, looking shocked. 

‘‘My poor Adrian,” she said, leaning over to caress him: “ wilt 
thou be desolate without me? But fret not thyself: I will return with 
much money, and console thee. Music is my destiny, as painting is 
thine. We shall be parted but a little time.” 

Adrian was pained, but could only look wistfully at her and say, 
“You seem to enjoy the prospect of leaving me, Aurélie.” 

“T am tired of this life. I am forgotten in the world; and others 
take my place.” 

‘“‘ And will you be happier in Vienna than here ?”’ 
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‘ Assuredly. Else wherefore should I desire to go? When I 
read in the journals of all the music in which I have no share, I 
almost die of impatience.” 

“And I sometimes, when I am working alone in my studio, 
almost die of impatience to return to your side.” 

‘‘Bah! That is another reason for my going. It is not good for 
you to be so loving.” 

‘“‘T fear that is too true, Aurélie. But will it be good for you to 
have no one near you who loves you?” 

‘‘Oh, those who love me are everywhere. In Vienna there is a 
man—a student—six feet high, with fair hair, who gets a friend to 
make me deplorable verses which he pretends are his own. Heaven, 
how he loves me! At Leipzig there is an old professor, almost as 
foolish as thou, my Adrian. Ah, yes: I shall not want for lovers 
anywhere.” 

‘‘ Aurélie: are you mad, or cruel, or merely simple, that you say 
these things to me ?”’ 

“Are you then jealous? Ha! ha! He is jealous of my fair- 
haired student and of my old professor. But fear nothing, my friend. 
For all these men my mother is a veritable dragon. They fear her 
more than they fear the devil, in whom, indeed, they do not believe.” 

“Tf I cannot trust you, Aurélie, I cannot trust your mother.” 

‘‘You say well. And when you do not trust me, you shall never 
see me again. I was only mocking. But I must start the day after 
to-morrow. You must come with me to Victoria, and see that my 
luggage is right. I shall not know how to travel without my mother.” 

“Until you are in her hands, I will not lose sight of you, my dear 
treasure,” said Adrian tenderly. ‘You wiil write often to me, will 
you not, Aurélie ?”’ 

“T cannot write—you know it, Adrian. Mamma shall write to 
you: she always has abundance to say. I must practise hard; and 
I cannot sit down and cramp my fingers with a pen. I will write 
occasionally—I am sure to want something.”’ 

Adrian finished his breakfast in silence, glancing at her now and 
again with a mixture of rapture and despair. 

‘And so,” he said, when the meal was over, ‘‘ I am to lose you, 
Aurélie.” 

“Go, go,” she replied: ‘I have much preparation to make; and 
you are in my way. You must paint hard in your studio until very 
late this evening.” 

“T thought of giving myself a holiday, and staying at home with 
you, dearest, as we are so soon to be separated.” 

“Impossible,” cried Aurélie, alarmed. ‘* My God, what a pro- 
position! You must stay away more than ever. I have to practise, 
and to think of my dresses: I must absolutely be alone.” Adrian 
took up his hat dejectedly. ‘My soul, my life, how I tear thy 
heart!” she added fondly, taking his face between her hands, and 
kissing him. Ile went out pained, humiliated, and ecstatically happy. 
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A discourse delivered at Newton Hall, on Sunday, May 13th, 1888. 
By R. G. Hemper. 
comtidijananatiets 

Wuen last I occupied this platform I endeavored to give an account 
of Puritanism. At first sight it might seem that between Puritanism 
and Secularism there is little connexion, yet I think it may fairly be 
shewn that Secularism is but the last link in a series of events which 
began with the Reformation and in which Puritanism is but one of 
the intermediate stages. In its sum that series of events comprehends 
the dissolution of Christianity both as a system of thought and asa 
factor in social government. Let me briefly indicate the stages, merely 
premising that what I have to point out relates solely to England. 

The Reformation under Henry VIJI. was not a purely moral or 
spiritual event. Corruption within the Church there was, and many 
of her able and faithful sons well knew it and heartily advocated 
reform. But the aims and passions of the monarch came into conflict 
with the authority of the pope, and when once the struggle had 
commenced there was a greedy scramble by king and nobles for 
Church property. There was no intention, however, on the part of 
the State to leave religion free or undirected, no! instead of the pope 
the King became head of the Church, instead of the missal there was 
the Book of Common Prayer; there were still bishops and eccle- 
siastical courts, although no longer under control from Rome, there 
were still laws relating to heresy with heavy penalties for disobedience. 
Very soon there arose groups of men who objected to this settlement. 
Some preferred the ideas of Calvin, these were called Presbyterians 
because the supreme control of the Church was vested in a synod of 
elders or presbyters—not in bishops. In the early part of the 
revolution of 1642, the predominant opinion both of Parliament and 
of London favored this sect. But Presbyterians, like Episcopalians, 
made laws, and severe laws, for controlling religious beliefs. There 
also arose a sect first called Brownists, but afterwards Independents, 
these would have neither bishops nor synod nor king as head of the 
Church. They proclaimed that Christ was the only head of the 
Church and that each congregation of the faithful should govern 
itself without control from the state or ecclesiastical authority. This 
sect became powerful, for to it Cromwell and the Ironsides belonged, 
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and under the name of Congregationalists it still flourishes. It is. 
unnecessary to refer to the Baptists because in Church government 
their ideas were very similar to the Independents. Next we find the 
Quakers, these were (if I may use a modern term) the Anarchists of 
the Christian sects. They professed to be guided by the ‘inner 
light”; they dispensed not only with all forms of corporate govern- 
ment, but even with the services of a properly trained minister. 
Necessarily they advocated complete liberty of conscience. 

All the foregoing sects, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Independent 
and Quaker, believed the main doctrines of Christian theology; the 
Protestants, as has been often remarked, set up an infallible Bible 
in place of an infallible Church. At first they tried to interpret it 
for men by the aid of their new organisations and acts of Parliament 
but in the end men interpreted it more and more for themselves, 
producing some most remarkable theological developments. Hence- 
forth however, we see the three leading ideas of Protestantism— 
Christ the only head of the Church, the infallibility of the Bible, 
and liberty of conscience—themselves begin to conflict, in other words 
we see the rise of Rationalism. Its first form is in denying the 
Godhead of Christ and a general tendency to disbelief in the 
miraculous. Many of the existing Unitarian congregations have 
descended directly from Presbyterian and other bodies, also many of 
the men who were denounced as Atheists such as Voltaire, Thomas 
Paine and Priestley were nothing of the sort, they were Deists—they 
believed in a theological origin for the Universe, and so far as 
Voltaire is concerned a story exists which seems to show that he 
thought it neceesary for the maintenance of morality that people 
should so believe. 

During the present century, partly from the great advance in 
science, partly as a result of a more scholarly biblical criticism, the 
process of dissolution has gone on apace. Within the National 
Episcopal Church this is shewn by the demand for such a revision of 
the articles of faith that only a theism, more or less vague, a belief 
in personal immortality, also more or less vague, and a belief in 
Jesus Christ, more or less poetical, would be left. Among the 
dissenting bodies Mr. Spurgeon has been recently much disturbed 
at the signs of unfaithfulness among his brethren. He says 
(Daily News, April 18): ‘The great difficulty of the time was the 
absolute questioning of fundamental truths. Brethren used to contro- 
vert this and that point, but they were at least agreed that whatever 
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the Scriptures said should be decisive. Now, however it did not 
matter what the Scriptures said, it was rather a question of their own 
inner consciousness, or of some other fount of inspiration”. Outside 
the Protestant Churches, moreover, there has arisen a new organised 
body, which denies or puts aside the whole theological system, which 
regards the existence of theology in any form as pernicious, which 
doubts the necessity for any religious organisation, or at any rate has 
nove ready to put in its place—this is the Secularist body. To this 
rapid sketch I merely wish to add that it is at this point, when the 
decay of theology is reaching its final stage, that there appears a new 
synthesis, claiming a scientific demonstrable foundation, claiming tu 
be able to guide social life according to true laws of social develop- 
ment, seeking to conserve whatever in the old faiths is worth con- 
serving, offering a new object of devotion, establishing a new spiritual 
direction. In a word, Positivism is founded by Auguste Comte. 

If we wish to criticise fairly or profitably any doctrine it is 
necessary to try and put ourselves at the point of view of those who 
hold it, in fact to bring out its strong points. What then are the 
strong points of Secularism? In the National Church there 
are about 30,000 clergy, and I believe among the many dissen- 
ting sects a similar number: in all an army of theological teachers 
60,000 strong. Moreover the material resources of the churches 
are enormous. I have never seen the wealth of the National Church 
stated at less than £100,000,000, sometimes as high as twice that 
amount: when to this is added the wealth of the various sects, 
we see that the property at the command of the theological 
teachers is quite an appreciable proportion of the total wealth of the 
country. What a vast force, moral and material, have we here? 
What an instrument for good or ill! To what purpose then is this 
force directed? is it to the cultivation of the human heart and 
brain? is it to spread among the people a knowledge of science and 
art? isit directed so as to purify and ennoble public life ? does it urge 
peace among the nations or protection of the weak races by the 
stronger ? in a word, is it devoted to the Service of Man ? 

I should be the last to deny how much valuable teaching and 
organisation is bound up with the Christian religion; still historically 
and doctrinally it cannot be affirmed that its function is the Service 
of Man, but rather the glory of God. To preach Christ and 
Him crucified, to point out the way to heaven, to teach the unworthi- 
ness of Man in the sight of his maker and the necessity for a recon- 
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ciliation through the medium of the “ Blood of the Lamb ’”’. These 
and a hundred other such ideas are the raison d’étre of the Christian 
system—Catholic or Puritan. If now you come to believe, as 
Secularist and Positivist alike do, that the whole of this system 
of thought is but a phase of man’s intellectual and moral development, 
is all destined to pass away before the advance of more perfect science 
and history, is in fact false, is it not clear that the whole organisation 
represents a most lamentable mis-direction of human energy ? 

Again think of the life of the average working man. In childhood 
a few, very few, years are given to education, and then the rest of his 
life is spent in an activity which leaves but little leisure for further 
cultivation. Yet of the few years of schooling granted him, probably 
a considerable proportion will be spent over theology. He may learn 
very little about the geography of Europe, but he will probably be 
taught to draw a map of Palestine. He may have vague notions 
about the Norman Conquest, or the Revolution of 1642, but he will be 
taught much about David, Abraham, the tabernacle and so forth, 
while the birth and death of Jesus of Nazareth will be represented as 
the central point of all human history. I say again I am not likely to 
under-estimate the vast question involved in the rise and progress of 
Christianity, but if you come to believe as Secularist and Positivist 
may, that under our social and political constitution it matters very 
little what a man knows about David or the fall of Jerusalem, but 
very much what he thinks about Cromwell or the French Revolution 
of ’89, will it not be clear that in elementary education, as in the 
education of after life, the dominance of theology means a waste of 
effort as vast as it is deplorable considering the limited possibilities of 
the mass of our people. 

Again. The man who has ceased to have any theological beliefs 
nevertheless finds at every turn that those beliefs are built into the 
very fabric of society. At birth, marriage, and death, God and Christ 
must be invoked. He finds that he cannot take a seat in Parliament, 
or sit upon a jury, if he declares his disbelief. Nay, more he sees the 
use of theological services on most unlooked for occasions. Take for 
instance the funeral of Charles Darwin. Here was a man whom it 
was perfectly well known had no theological beliefs, and for years the 
clergy of all denominations denounced his views as inconsistent with 
the Scriptures and as degrading to the human soul. Nevertheless at 
death his body is taken to the National Mausoleum and the priest 
declares that ‘‘ our dear brother here departed”? is committed to the 
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earth in the ‘‘sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life”, and God is thanked for that ‘it hath pleased him to deliver this 
our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world’’, whereas in fact 
the world is deploring the death of a great thinker. In the presence 
of death there are few who care to dwell on these inconsistencies, but 
when calmly reflecting upon such events may not the Secularist justly 
say that the whole thing is not only unreal but grotesquely absurd ? 

Consider too the moral side of the question. When we call to 
mind the vast resources of the established Church it may well be 
imagined that her many gifts, from a comfortable living to a bishopric 
with a seat in the House of Lords, constitute a great temptation to 
the educated youth of our country. Not only so, it is notorious that 
many of those who have entered into her service no longer believe in 
Christianity in any historical sense, nor in fact in any sense save 
such as they make for themselves. Hence we have men in the name 
of religion and for the advancement of morality continuing day after 
day and year after year repeating formule which they neither believe 
nor wish their hearers to believe! 

Well! the Secularist sees these evils, undoubted evils as I think, 
and being very often a man of vigorous convictions, with a Carlylese 
hatred of shams, he opposes them might and main. There are men 
no doubt who have as little belief in the dogmas of Christianity as 
the Secularists, but who can take things much more easily. They 
find those beliefs and the history of the Church very interesting as 
subjects of study; but the Secularist holds that the great purpose 
of institutions is to aid the living, not to form an interesting subject 
for archeeological research. Hence he smites at the decaying dogmas 
of the theological faiths with the same vigor as the Puritan smote off 
the heads of the images in the churches. Such, I believe, is a brief 
statement of the leading motives of Secularism. 

What shall we say then in regard to these ideas? It will be said 
at once that they are destructive, whereas the main business of 
Positivism is to be constructive. Yes! it is because Positivism is 
constructive that it is so “interesting” (as Matthew Arnold would 
say) to thoughtful minds—orthodox or unorthodox. Theologians 
cannot but be curious to know something about a system which 
claims to supersede all the theologies, with a substitute for God, a 
new interpretation of immortality, a new spiritual power. Thoughtful 
unbelievers cannot but be interested in knowing something of a 
theory and system which offers a new object of worship, a new 
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harmony between the feelings and the intellect, a new bond of 
religious communion, and to do this upon adequate scientific and 
historical bases. Comte has emphasised this constructive character of 
Positivism in many ways, one being the exclusion of the Protestant 
reformers as such from the Calendar. Luther is not in it, neither is 
John Knox nor Calvin. Not only so, but viewing the anarchy, 
spiritual and social, that exists, where could he, or can we, look for 
examples of a better state of things, except to the Catholic Church 
in its best days? Nevertheless the question whether the Catholic 
Church was a valuable instrument for guod iu its day is one thing, 
the question how far it or any other theological church is good in this 
our day is quite another! since all these churches are bound to 
obstruct the progress of the new risen faith. Not only did Comte 
exclude the reformers from the Calendar but he seems to have 
thought that the critical and destructive habits of Protestantism 
would hinder the progress of Positivism, and that the transition from 
the old faith to the new would be most easily effected in purely 
Catholic countries such as Italy or Spain. 

There are many theories and opinions of our master—such, for 
instance, as those that require large historical or scientific knowledge 
—as to which I should hardly venture to express a doubt even if I felt 
unconvinced. But some other of his ideas seem to me to be, as the 
lawyers say, not questions of law, but matters of fact. It is now 
thirty-one years since Comte died, and looking at the state of affairs 
after that lapse of time, I cannot say that I see any signs of his 
opinion being verified. I should say that it is here in this critical 
Protestant country that Positivism had developed itself most satis- 
factorily, had planted itself at once as a religious, a political, and a 
social force. On the other hand, I cannot say that in the purely 
Catholic countries I am aware of the existence of one well organised 
group. To be sure there is the experience of South America, but 
with regard to that I have an uncomfortable feeling, that if that were 
to be taken as an example of the transition from Catholicism to 
Positivism, it appears to me to resemble more the establishment of a 
new absolute superstition than a reasonable faith. Hence, I cannot 
but think that a period of doubt, of suspense, of transition, in which a 
man must apply his intellect to examine the foundations of his faith, 
is inevitable for many. Happy are those for whom this period is 
short! Now Secularism, although it cannot build, can certainly 


dissolve. Therefore, speaking} for myself, I feel no enmity towards 
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it; its work is incomplete; but Positivism, as well as Secularism, 
declares that theology has got to go. The critical state of mind is not the 
highest, but for many men at least it is only when the old foundations 
have been destroyed, that they lend a willing ear to those who offer new. 

It is sometimes suggested that the effect of destructive criticism 
might be to land us in a comparatively short period in a moral chaos 
in which all the social restraints would be unloosed and individualism 
reign triumphant. Let me ask you to recall the historical sketch with 
which I began my remarks. That there are individuals of exceptional 
power and opportunities who are able rapidly to pass from one form 
of faith into another is, of course, true; but when you are dealing with 
mankind in the mass, and the change has to be effected by an appeal 
to the reason, and not by violence, the change is very gradual. 
Indeed, so strong is the hold of theology, that it may at least be 
permissible to ask whether any theory, advocated openly and fairly, 
which tends to weaken its foundations, ought to be despised. In 
discussing this question with a lady on one occasion, she said to me: 
“You cannot destroy and build up at the same time”. I do not 
accept the opinion entirely, but certainly I knew that to destroy and 
build up at the same time is very difficult. I am frequently asked, as 
I suppose we all are, ‘‘ What is Positivism?” In reply I attempt to 
give an account, in so far as the circumstances admit, of its many and 
far reaching aims. ‘‘And do you expect people to examine and 
believe all that?” is the rejoinder. To which I answer that if men 
would only give half as much time to the consideration of Positivism 
as an average Puritan gave to his Bible, they would have sufficient 
time to examine, and probably find sufficient grounds for belief. But 
in candor I must admit that it is only in comparatively rare cases I 
expect to find men and women with the requisite mental and moral 
qualities, the requisite determination, to enable them to do this. 
Hence the slow progress in our numbers which is such a source of 
trouble to some of our friends. If, however, instead of beginning to 
expound the subject direct, you are confronted with such questions as 
these: What do you think about God? what about personal im- 
mortality ? what about Jesus Christ and the gospels? you then begin 
to perceive that it is some advantage to be able to take your stand at 
once upon the common ground of the supremacy of the human 
intellect and the furtherance of human good as the highest human 
aim, upon the common facts of science and history. Thus far at least 
the Secularist has got. 
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The differences between Positivism and Secularism imply a differ- 
ence in method. The aim of Positivism being constructive, to replace 
imperfect institutions by more perfect, its method is by comparison, 
placing ideas, systems, and institutions side by side, and thus to point 
out the better way. The aim of Secularism is more in accordance 
with the text, ‘Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground”. Asa 
matter of practical life you cannot dispense with either method. 
Wherever we can, of course I think we should follow the Positive 
method; but if a man believes, as whole bodies of men do, that his 
eternal happiness or misery depends upon his acceptance of Christian 
theology, what is it to him that your system is more in harmony with 
human progress than Christianity? The question for him is, is it 
true? or is it not? There is then no help for it but an emphatic No! 
Conversely from the Positivist or Secularist point of view what is the 
use of whole volumes to demonstrate the beauty of the Christian 
mythos if from the standpoint of science and philosophy it is simply 
unbelievable? J. Cotter Morison evidently thought from his 
“Service of Man” that before he could build the whole duty of man 
he would have first of all to clear the ground. 


Possibly Secularists would deny that their aims were destructive, 
and would point to the principles of the National Secular Society in 
proof of this. Let me read those principles : 

“PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS. 
‘* Secularism teaches that conduct should be based on reason and know- 


ledge. It knows nothing of divine guidance or interference: it excludes 


supernatural hopes and fears; it regards happiness as man’s proper aim, 
and utility as his moral guide. 


‘* Secularism affirms that Progress is only possible through Liberty, 
which is at once a right and a duty; and therefore seeks to remove every 
barrier to the fullest equal freedom of thought, action, and speech. 

‘*Secularism declares that theology is condemned by reason as supersti- 


tious and by experience as mischievous, and assails it as the historic enemy 
of progress. 


‘* Secularism accordingly seeks to dispel superstition ; to spread educa- 
tion ; to disestablish religion; to rationalise morality; to promote peace; 
to dignify labor; to extend material well-being ; and to realise the self- 
government of the people.” 

Now as general expressions of desire I see little to object to in all 
this. Positivism also ‘knows nothing of divine guidance”’, it also 
‘“‘seeks to dispel superstition; to spread education, to disestablish 
religion (if the meaning of that is to free it from State control); to 
promote peace ; to dignify labor; to extend material well-being”, ete. 
No doubt we should give a different account of the function of 
theology in the history of the race. Regarding the great eastern 
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theocracies as the inevitable and beneficent government under which 
the foundations of civilisation were firmly laid, we are not likely to assail 
theology as the ‘‘historic enemy of progress”. This opinion arises from 
a false method of judging historical events, and is condemned by the 
philosophy of Evolution equally with the philosophy of Positivism. 

Let me also before coming to the main point of difference, say a 
word or two about Liberty and Freedom. There are some words 
which although positive in form are negative in meaning, such words 
for instance as ‘‘ blindness’’, ‘‘deafness”’; these do not signify the 
possession of a quality, but the absence of one; blindness means the 
absence of sight. So with regard to Liberty and Freedom, their real 
meaning is the absence of restraint; thus they express a state or con- 
dition, not a guiding principle. Do not suppose that I wish to under- 
value that state or condition. No; I agree with those who think that 
liberty for the expression of thought, and a large freedom of action, 
are worth striving for, yea, worth dying for. Still in the thousand 
and one difficulties of life, what I want to know is, what am I to do? 
Where am I to look for guidance? not merely to know that I am at 
liberty to do whatever I please. Liberty? Yes, to go to the devil! 
but that is precisely what I wish to avoid. 

In what way then am I to spread education, to rationalise morality, 
to promote peace and to dignify labur? What is the test for all these 
things? The answer no doubt is meant to be implied in the first 
paragraph of the ‘‘ Principles and Objects ”, viz., Secularism ‘“ regards 
happiness as man’s proper aim, and utility as his moral guide”. Very 
simple, yet how vague! Happiness as man’s proper aim? whose 
happiness, that of the individual or of the race? If of the individual 
that is mere selfishness, if of the race, how is a man to know what 
makes for the happiness of such a vast aggregate as the human race ? 
Who also is to be the judge of happiness, is it every individual? Is 
the simple laborer whose whole life is spent in toil, whose education 
is of the poorest, whose knowledge of the world is limited to his 
village or town, and whose knowledge of history is practically nil, is 
he supposed to be able to judge what makes for the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, and to be able to rationalise his morality 
accordingly ? Knowing as we do that institutions and customs are 
almost as various as the nations, and that what is suitable to a nation 
at one period is unsuitable at another, it is idle to think you can use 
the principle of utility as a direct guide, as a sort of talisman to detect 
right from wrong in the various acts of life. 
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Nevertheless do not let me be misunderstood ; as an ultimate 
principle, progress, utility, the happiness of the race—whichever name 
you prefer—I hold to be indisputable, but to interpret that principle, 
to bring it nearer to daily life we need mediate principles. Let me 
illustrate that. In proving the forty-seventh problem of his first 
book, Euclid uses the forty-sixth, the thirty-first, the fourteenth, the 
fourth, and the forty-first; he does not attempt to prove that in any 
right angled triangle the square formed on the hypoteneuse is equal 
to the squares formed on the other two sides, by simply using the 
axioms, definitions and postulates. No! that would tax the powers 
of the greatest geometer. Yet what a simple thing is a probiem 
in mathematics compared with such a problem as to whether a tax, 
an institution, a system of education, a belief, is for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number! Now mediate principles the 
Positivist has and the Secularist has not.! This difference is what is 
meant by the taunt often thrown at us: ‘“‘Oh! you have got a set 
of cut-and-dried principles”. Clearly defined principles I trust we 
have, institutions in accordance with them I trust we seek to estab- 
lish, for therein lies our strength, therein lies our power to guide 
and control. I need hardly add that we believe those principles and 
institutions to be well demonstrated by science and history. 

But the real test of principles and institutions is to see them in 
action. Let us see then what the principles of utility or any other 
factor of Secularism can do in throwing light upon the great indus- 
trial question. Last September there assembled at the Hall of 
Science the International Freethought Congress. One of the ques- 
tions that arose for discussion was the “social question” as it is 
termed. The following resolution adopted by a large majority was 
the outcome of the deliberations of the Congress : 


‘*The Congress considers that the Freethought movement cannot remain 
indifferent to the social question, understood in the sense of the ameliora- 
tion of the social, political, economic, and material conditions of the people. 
But at the same time it declares that it would be dangerous for Freethought 
to identify itself with any special Socialist or anti-Socialist school.” 


Comment upon this is needless. Oh! ye toilers, sitting in doubt 
and discontent amidst the industrial anarchy of our time and looking 
with eager eyes for light, know this; we Secularists, in solemn con- 


clave assembled, consider that we “ cannot remain indifferent’ to your 
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condition ; but for the rest we have nothing to say, or rather, we have 
many conflicting things to say and—you may take your choice! 

Turn now to another great institution, viz., the Family. With 
regard to that, I have nothing so authoritative to lay before you. Un- 
doubtedly the great bulk of the Secularist party uphold the legal 
relation in marriage; however, there are some who deny that any 
legal bond is desirable, and the great majority would affirm that 
much freedom of divorce should be granted. Added to this, the 
Society strongly supports what is called the Emancipation of Women 
—political and industrial. I cannot continue this point further; I 
will only ask you to consider whether the Institution of the Family 
could survive two such destructive forces, as great facility for divorce 
and women working and competing in the industrial arena ? 

When speaking of education, you will mostly find that the 
Secularist means intellectual education, he pays little heed to any 
service which has for its object the cultivation of the heart. Yet if, 
as Matthew Arnold says, Conduct is nine-tenths of life, what a fatal 
blunder is this; as if, indeed, any man ever yet tried at the Old 
Bailey pleaded that he didn’t know it was wrong to steal.' At a few 
Secularist places of meeting there is, I believe, the germ of a service; 
but, for the most part, when at any such places the demand for some 
means of cultivating the emotions arises, it is met by a medley, com- 
posed of songs, instrumental performances, and sometimes a comic 
recitation. Do not let me be unjust; personally, I have great respect 
for the attitude taken by leading Secularists upon many important 
social and political questions, and the recognition of the Service of 
Man, in however an imperfect a manner, as the highest object of 
endeavor I hold to be an important advance. I speak of the system 
as I find it, and I say that as a substitute for the dignity, the order, 
the beauty of the old historic faiths, it will never do; there is no 
abiding place in it. Vositivism has, at present, little that can compare 


with the dignity, the order, the beauty of the historic faiths, but, at 


least, it is clear as to the goal towards which it eagerly presses 


forward. 


I have already said that when a man after considerable «uestion- 
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ing and struggling throws off an old form of faith, he does not at 
once embrace a new one. I am frequently reminded of this when 
talking with Secularists about Positivism. Not only so, but they are 
no doubt repelled by the use of such words as “‘ prayer’, ‘‘ worship”, 
‘“‘ priest’, and “‘ religion”’. Accustomed to associate these words with 
theology and an ecclesiastical system, they are not easily assured that 
these words express fundamental facts of social life and education 
quite apart from their theological aspects. The difficulty in which a 
thinker is placed who gives a new meaning to words has been 
illustrated again and again. The difficulty is this: if the thinker 
introduces new words to designate an altered form of an old idea, they 
give the impression that the altered form is some brand new invention, 
or they strike strangely upon the ear without any of that subtle 
warmth of feeling which attaches to the old words. On the other 
hand, if the old words are retained, they are, naturally enough, 
assumed to have the old meanings. Our faith itself illustrates this 
twofold action. The word ‘ Positivism ” is new, directly instituted by 
Comte. It has the advantage of clearness, for when it is used people 
have some idea of what is meant; but am I not right in saying that 
when heard for the first time it does not strike upon the ear with any 
pleasant sound as of a gospel of good tidings? How differently are 
we affected by the words ‘‘the Religion of Humanity”! You may 
accept or reject its message, but the most ardent theologian will not 
be offended with the phrase. Of course you may if you choose confine 
the use of the word Positivism to Comte’s theoretical writings, but as 
a matter of fact we do not. Fora large part of the teaching in this 
hall it is a matter of indifference whether the word Positivism is used 
or the “Religion of Humanity”. Now, the logic of the matter is clear. 
There is no patent for words, neither is their meaning indelibly fixed. 
As a matter of fact, they are constantly altering their connotation. 
What is demanded of a writer is this: if he gives a new meaning to 
an old idea, he should clearly state the fact; he should make his new 
definition plain, and adhere to it. He may well be excused for 
declining to impede the spread of his system by loading it with a 
new barbarous lingo. New words should only be introduced when the 
idea is absolutely new or the old words are quite unfit for the new 
meaning. Now in the words “ priest”, “‘ prayer”, ‘‘ public worship ”, 
‘‘ religion’, Positivism recognises institutions, as I have said, of per- 
manent value. I had hoped to have been able to say something about 
each of them, but I feel that the questions raised are too large and 
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interesting to be treated at the end of this discourse. To enquire 
for instance, what is the educative value of prayer and public assem- 
bly ; to see if there is any scientific foundation for the popular belief 
that the great strong men of action, from the hour of Gethsemane 
down to our own day, have been also great praying men. These I say 
are interesting topics too large to be now considered; I can only 
indicate my opinion, which is, that these practices rest upon clear 
mental principles and are quite independent of theology. Permit me 
however, to say a word or two about the word priest. To the average 
Protestant as well as the Secularist, this word conveys the impression 
of everything that is superstitious and dogmatic. That, however, is 
not the last declaration of history upon the subject, but I shall not 
enter upon that side of the question. Comte has said ‘No society 
can maintain and develop itself without some kind of priesthood”. 
That is the whole truth of the matter summed up in a sentence; 
spiritual and moral leaders of the people always have existed and will 
continue to exist, call them priests, prophets, philosophers, teachers, or 
what you will. The really important thing for us is to be assured 
that these teachers are properly qualified, supported, and controlled. 
The main work of the priesthood of Humanity as has been pointed out 
in this place again and again will be teaching, but teaching in its 
widest sense, at once philosophical, scientific, and moral. Criticism of 
life and society as well as didactic exposition. There are numerous other 
functions assigned to the priesthood by Comte, but this stands out 
pre-eminent. Of course with the Secularist as with other movements 
there is a priesthood of a sort, there are a number of men and women 
who act as its exponents, organisers and guides, and who devote their 
lives to the work. The difference between Positivism and Secularism 
here, is the same as in so many other things, it is the difference 
between organisation and disorganisation. Positivism knowing that 
every function must have its appropriate organ, believing that a 
priesthood must and will exist, seeks to form one capable of truly 
ministering to our sucial needs. Hence the demand for men of 
extensive education and high character. Knowing also that in the 
past the chief evils in regard to the priesthood have arisen from 
its connexion with the State and from luxury, Positivism demands 
that its priesthood should be entirely disconnected from the State and 
that it should renounce wealth. These are the prime requisites for a 
body of men who are to obtain their ascendancy without superstition 
or political power. With Secularism however the whole matter seems 
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to be a matter of commerce, the real qualification is that a man pleases 
his audience; if he does that, well and good, if not, he had better seek 
some other means of obtaining a living. Adequate control there is 
none; not only so, in many places attendance at the Sunday lectures is 
a matter of commerce also, that is to say you must pay at the door as 
you enter, and those who pay most have the best seats. Christianity 
can teach better than this; listen to the book of Isaiah: ‘Ho! every- 
one that thirsteth came ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk, without money 
and without price”’. 

To conclude. In a country where thousands are daily employed in 
preaching that the one thing needful for men and women is to seek 
Christ, and him crucified, where theological sanctions are appealed 
to in all the important affairs of life, and where institutions are 
established at vast expense to support these ideas, I confess I do not 
look with an unfriendly eye upon a society which denies the popular 
dogmas, questions their usefulness, insists upon human sanctions for 
all doctrines and institutions, and demands that the resources of the 
State should be devoted to the Service of Man here on earth. This 
Secularism does; but this is not enough. Human society cannot rest 
content with a mere negation supplemented by vague aspirations: the 
old faith must be supplanted by a truer one, the old teachers replaced 
by others having more perfect and more useful knowledge, the old 
institutions remodelled upon a plan more in accordance with man’s 
expanded ideas and desire for progress. The defect of Secularism, 
like that of Socialism, is an inadequate theory of human nature. The 
thorough-going State Socialist thinks that if you can only get good 
political machinery and social organisations men and women are sure 
to become unselfish; but you cannot root out avarice and the lust of 
power by political and social machinery, however perfect. The Secu- 
larist seems to think that if you can only destroy theology and teach 
science, human nature will be sure to walk in the paths of virtue. 
This also is a vain belief, for you cannot get rid of “ pride, vain glory 
and hypocrisy, envy, hatred and malice, and all uncharitableness”, by 
any quantity of biblical criticism or scientific lectures. These evils, 
with many others, can really only be combatted by an education 
which begins in childhood and ends with the grave, an education 
which is supported by religious practices and religious organisations. 
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